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Anaconda 


1S making news mn 


Aluminum 











Anaconda Aluminum Company Reduction Plant at Columbia Falls, Montana. 
This plant will supply aluminum needs of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, The American. Brass Company and independent fabricators. 





The newest news about aluminum can be set down in a single 
sentence: 


Anaconda has entered the aluminum business as the fourth 
U.S. primary producer, and is intent on giving American 
industry the same high-quality products in the field of 
aluminum as it has done traditionally with copper, brass 
and bronze. 


Illustrated above is the Anaconda Aluminum Company’s 
reduction plant at Columbia Falls, Montana. 

It is of the most modern design, incorporates the most advancea 
production techniques, and has a rated capacity of 

120,000,000 pounds of aluminum per year. It was formally 
opened on August 15, and will supply metal not only to 
Anaconda’s own fabricating plants, but to others as well. 


Meanwhile, at near-by Great Falls, Montana,a new and completely 
automatic rod-rolling mill—the most up-to-date in the country— 
will be supplying rod to Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s 
aluminum wire drawing and cable stranding mills. 


Across the country at Terre Haute, Indiana, another Anaconda 
subsidiary, The American Brass Company, is building an 
integrated fabricating plant which will process aluminum and its 
alloys into sheet, rod, seamless tube, and extrusions 

for a host of industrial uses. 55287 (Rev.) A 


Th The American Brass Company 
e Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 


Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 


Anaconda Sales Company 
com pa ny International Smelting and Refining Company 
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What are 


the chances? 


That’s a question we hear all the 
time from people who want to buy 
some oil or mining stock that only 
costs a few pennies a share. 


And what do we say? 


We say there’s no way of really 
knowing, since there are never 
enough facts or figures available 
on such stocks to form a sound 
Opinion. We say that they’re all 
radical speculations anyway—and 
that as far as we’re concerned your 
chances of making a profit are 
mighty slim indeed. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, in fact, 
we won’t even open an account for 
anybody who just wants to trade 
in these stocks alone. 


As a matter of policy too, we 
won't buy— 

Any Canadian oil or mining 

stocks for anybody unless they 

are fully listed on some Ca- 

nadian exchange. . 


Any low-priced American 
issues of a highly speculative 
nature filed under Regulation 
A, or qualifying for intrastate 
exemption ... 

Securities of any kind that we 
feel are being promoted un- 
scrupulously or distributed in 
violation of any federal or 
state regulations. 


As a result of these policies of 
course, we’ve practically put our- 
selves out of the penny stock busi- 
ness—which is perfectly all right 
with us because that’s why we 
adopted them. 


But if you’re interested in more 
stable securities, in stocks that 
should yield 4% or 5% on your 
money .. . or stocks that have bet- 
ter than average possibilities for 
growth . . . or even more specula- 
tive stocks where you can get some 
reliable measure of the risks and 
rewards involved, then we'll do all 
that we can to help. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 

















Your health will be better since doctors can now use 


the voice of the atom 


Docrons have long wanted to learn more about the 
human bloodstream—how it supplies nourishment... 
defends against disease . . . becomes diseased, itself. 


THAT WISH IS REALITY today, because atomic energy 
has given a voice to certain of nature’s elements. When 
these elements are exposed to the powerful radiation of 
splitting atoms, they become radioactive, themselves, 
and are called radioisotopes. The radiation they give 
off can be detected and heard with special instruments. 
Now doctors introduce isotopes of iodine, iron, 
sodium, or other elements into the bloodstream. Their 
course can then be followed to determine the location 
and nature of the trouble. Isotopes are also becoming 
increasingly important in actually treating ailments. 


ISOTOPES are being used in similar fashion by indus- 
try and agriculture to analyze materials, measure wear, 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Dynel Textile Fibers 
LINDE Silicones 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
NATIONAL Carbons 


control processes, and to help answer mysteries of how 
plants absorb nourishment from the soil and how it 
affects their growth and health. 


THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE operate, under 
Government contract, the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, the Nation’s chief source of radioisotopes, as well 
as the huge atomic materials plants at Oak Ridge and 
Paducah. 

FREE: Learn how ALLoYs, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet E. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
UNION Carbide LINDE Oxygen 
ACHESON Electrodes PYROFAX Gas 
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Chemical Shares Have 
Good Growth Factor 


Equities are seldom statistically cheap measured by 


conventional yardsticks, but over a period of years 


this is offset by their superior market performance 


Buse" day almost never comes for 
the investor in common stocks 
of chemical enterprises. For approxi- 
mately thirty years, this group has 
tended almost constantly to be valued 
much higher in relation to earnings 
and dividends than the average in- 
dustrial issue. The premium normal- 
ly commanded by chemical shares has 
increased during recent years; while 
industrials as a whole have tripled in 
price since the 1949 low, chemicals 
have quadrupled. 

Among the more popular issues in 
the group, price-earnings multiples of 
15 or more, and yields of four per 
cent or less, prevail most of the time. 
Only under depressed conditions in 
the market as a whole, when other 
stocks are selling at give-away prices, 
do chemicals show statistical valua- 
tions which would be regarded as 
normal for other industries. At pres- 
ent, it is common for chemical 
shares to sell at 20 or more times 
earnings and afford returns under 
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three per cent; price-earnings multi- 
pies of 25 or even 30, and yields 
under two per cent, are to be found 
in some cases. 

Valuations such as this appear to 
offer little attraction, and there can be 
no doubt that in some individual cases 
they may later prove to have been 
decidedly over-optimistic. But in- 
vestors have been paying seemingly 
inflated prices for chemical shares for 
some years, and so far have found this 
policy just as profitable as the pur- 
chase of less glamorous issues at more 
conservative quotations. The influ- 
ence which has made this possible, 
and which is expected to continue to 
favor the chemicals for an indefinite 
time in the future, is their highly 
superior growth potential. 


Always Something New 


This has been in evidence as long 
as there has been a chemical industry 
worthy of the name. The very nature 
of the business calls for the constant 


development of new products, new 
processes, new raw materials and new 
markets, and thus the stage of matur- 
ity or even stagnation which even- 
tually catches up with other groups 
does not even constitute a future 
threat to this industry. At any given 
time, a large proportion of sales vol- 
ume is derived from products which 
have been developed within the fairly 
recent past and thus still have much 
of their growth ahead of them. Later 
on, after these have settled down into 
their permanent niche in the econ- 
omy, their place is taken by other new 
items which continue to impart a 
dynamic character to chemical sales 
and earnings. 

Some years ago, the industry’s 
principal products were inorganic 
chemicals such as acids and alkalies, 
coal tar derivatives and a limited 
number of other organics, fertilizer, 
explosives, carbon black, industrial 
gases and a small volume of plastics, 
drugs and insecticides. The large- 
volume items have shown spectacular 
growth in most instances, as com- 
pared with production gains in many. 
other fields, but have been dwarfed 
in relative importance by the rise of 
new plastics, antibiotics, synthetic 
fibers, synthetic detergents and a host 
of other new items still hardly out of 
the development stage. 


Sixfold Expansion 


The need for synthetic rubber dur- 
ing World War II and the more re- 
cent spectacular growth in petro- 
chemicals have brought a_ virtual 
revolution in organic chemicals and 
have even affected inorganics to some 
degree. Production of petrochemicals 
amounted to about 4 billion pounds 
in 1940; by last year, it had risen to 
25 billion pounds and much more 
expansion is in prospect for many 
years to come. Supply of raw mate- 
rials should be no problem whatever, 
since petrochemicals currently use 
less than one per cent of available 
crude oil output, and a not much 
larger proportion of natural gas 
supplies. 

Rayon and acetate, which showed 
spectacular gains for many years, 
have now slowed their rate of growth 
after capturing close to one-fifth of 
the total textile fiber market. Other 
synthetic fibers are still in the early 

Please turn to page 25 
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Proprietary Firms 
Have Good Records 


Some companies have paid dividends for over half 


a century. Mergers and expanding stake in ethical 


drugs have bolstered longer term growth prospects 


he products of the pharmaceuti- 

cal industry have traditionally 
been classified into two separate 
groups—one consisting of “ethical” 
specialties and the other represent- 
ing “proprietary” medicines. In gen- 
eral, the ethical products are dis- 
pensed only on prescription and are 
advertised exclusively to physicians 
and the drug trade. Proprietaries, on 
the other hand are advertised to the 
public, which can buy them without 
a prescription ; for the most part they 
are used for the treatment of minor 
disorders which do not require medi- 
cal care. Typical proprietary items are 
cold remedies, laxatives, and tonics. 


Division Narrows 


However, the line of demarcation 
between the two types of products 
is by no means inflexible, for some 
ethical specialties enjoy a wide over- 
the-counter sale to the public while 
physicians occasionally prescribe pro- 
prietary medicines for their patients. 
Moreover, many important proprie- 
tary manufacturers now have ethical 
divisions. Thus, Norwich Pharmacal 
(Pepto-Bismol, Unguentine) has de- 
veloped Eaton Laboratories which has 
gained wide recognition for its furan 
compounds, Bristol Laboratories, a 
subsidiary of Bristol-Myers (Ipana, 





Leading Drug Store Items 


1954 
Sales 
(Mils.) 


% Incr. 
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Aspirin & Asp. 
Compounds 
Toothpaste 
Laxatives 
Hair Shampoos . 
Perfumes, Toilet 
Water, Cologne . 
Deodorants 
Lipsticks 
Cough Syrups 
Shaving Cream . 
Hair Tonics 
Nose Drops & 
Inhalants 


% 
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*Indicates decrease. Note—Figures are 
for consumer spending in all outlets. 
Source: Drug Trade News. 











Sal Hepatica, etc.) is an important 
producer of antibiotics including fast- 
growing tetracycline. 

Other examples are Miles Labora- 
tories (Alka-Seltzer) which has ac- 
quired the Ames Company, and Zon- 
ite Products which recently broad- 
ened its ethical interests through the 
purchase of Crookes Laboratories. A 
number of drug firms active in the 
proprietary and ethical fields also 
have cosmetic subsidiaries, such as 
Vick (Prince Matchabelli), Warner- 
Lambert (Richard Hudnut) and 


American Heme Products (Louis 
Philippe). 

The expansion of proprietary firms 
into the ethical field can be attributed 
to several factors. Obviously, such 
expansion lends diversification to a 
firm which may have been heavily 
dependent on one or two products. 
It materially enhances growth poten- 
tialities, for the ethical division has 
been the fastest-growing segment of 
the pharmaceutical industry. And it 
ultimately can provide significant 
profits for margins on ethical pro- 
ducts are considerably wider than on 
most proprietary items. Illustrating 
the latter point, pre-tax profits of 
twelve prescription drug makers 
equaled 20.6 per cent of sales last 
year vs. 13.3 per cent for 18 com- 
panies whose interests are largely in 
non-prescription products. The pre- 
scription group brought 10.3 per cent 
of sales down to net income as against 
6.5 per cent for the proprietary firms, 


Profit-Making Items 


However, a well-established pro- 
prietary item can yield consistent 
profits, and not infrequently better 
profits than highly competitive ethicals 
—such as penicillin. The records of 
Miles Laboratories (a dividend payer 
since 1894) and Emerson Drug which 
has earned a profit in every year since 
1888 attest to this. 

The merger movement which has 
been taking place throughout the in- 
dustrial field has also been evident 
in the drug industry. Warner-Hudnut 
and Lambert Company have com- 
bined to form Warner-Lambert, an 
active producer of ethical and pro- 
prietary specialties and one of the 
largest makers of cosmetics. Chese- 

Please turn to page 25 


Principal Makers of Proprietary Drugs 





1954 ~ r 
Sales Net Inc. 
(Mils.) (Mils.) 


Amer. Home Prod. ........ ee 1 
Bristol-Myers 
Chesebrough-Pond’s 


Earned Per Share——~ 
r-— Annual—, Mos.—j 
1953 1954 1954 1955 

$2.10 


$4.21 $2.45 
2.12 0.70 1.62 
ee |! ame eT 
1.45 0.58 0.81 
a2.71 <a» “SAZS 
1.72 0.94 1.15 
227 @85 Li? 
141 0.66 0.74 
182 2.16 

1.11 

0.07 


No. of 
Shares 
(000) 


3,848 
1,595 
543 
655 
390 
1,069 
900 
450 
3,851 
1,498 
2,049 
1,043 


7~Dividends— 


*Price- 
Paid Indic. 


1946 Recent Earns. 
Since Rate High Price Ratio 


1926 $3.00 433% 78 185 
1900 1.40 70 30 10.0 
1883 88 80 15.1 
1930 21 »bil7 11.7 
1925 33 18 14.4 
1894 -- b21 122 
1925 25 38 12.7 
1931 235% 22 15.6 
1902 63 51 15.4 
1925 51% 63 14.0 
1948 sa 36 11.9 
1941 143% 7 


Book 

Value 
$21.21 
20.56 
40.24 
6.69 
21.65 
8.17 
11.35 
12.09 
17.43 
23.99 
16.89 
3.35 
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Miles Laboratories 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Plough, Inc. 


Sterling Drug 
Vick Chemical 
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*Based on 1954 earnings or estimated results for 1955. a—Years ended June 30; 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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New Horizons for Ethical Drugs 


Significant progress has been made recently against the 


infectious diseases—including polio—mental ailments and 


arthritis. 


uring the past year, the under- 

lying growth trend of the ethical 
drug industry has again been force- 
fully demonstrated by progress in a 
number of important fields. 
@ Mental illness drugs, notably chlor- 
promazine and reserpine, have shown 
that mental disorders can be success- 
fully treated with chemotherapeutic 
agents. Some 24 million persons are 
treated annually for various forms of 
mental illness at a cost to the nation’s 
taxpayers in excess of $1 billion, in- 
dicating the broad potential market 
for these compounds which may usher 
in a new family of “wonder drugs.” 
®@ New anti-arthritis drugs (predni- 
sone and prednisolone) were intro- 
duced by Schering under the trade 
names Meticorten and Meticortelone. 
The new steroids are several times 
more effective than cortisone or hy- 
drocortisone and have significantly 
less of the undesirable side effects of 
the latter drugs. Pfizer, Merck, and 
Upjohn have also entered the field. 
@ Progress on the polio front con- 
tinued, with mass inoculations of the 
Salk vaccine. The program has been 
retarded by unforeseen difficulties, 
but more rigorous safety standards 
and efficient clearance procedures 
have now been worked out. Vaccine 
producers include Eli Lilly, Parke 


But a long list of ills remain to be conquered 


retets 4.3% 
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Davis, Wyeth, Allied Laboratories, 
Sharp & Dohme division of Merck, 
and Cutter. 

The financial impact of a major 
new drug was rather strikingly illus- 
trated in the case of Schering and 
Smith, Kline & French. Schering’s 
sales jumped $7:2 million or 158 per 
cent in the second quarter of this year 
over the same 1954 period and earn- 
ings soared to $1.5 million (83 cents 
a share) vs. $235,000 (13 cents) a 
year ago. Smith, Kline & French, 
with the aid of Thorazine, doubled 
its first half earnings. 





research in the anti- 
biotics field continues with some 15 
antibiotics listed among the 380 new 
“Rx” products made available by the 


Meanwhile, 


drug industry last year. These in- 
cluded Cycloserine (Commercial Sol- 
vents) which appears to aid patients 
with long-standing tuberculosis; syn- 
nematin, discovered by the Michigan 
State Health Department; and tetra- 
cycline, now produced by American 
Cyanamid, Bristol-Myers and Pfizer 
—and still the subject of a legal battle 
between the two latter companies. 

Estimated sales of the broad spec- 
trum antibiotics (Aureomycin, Terra- 
mycin, Chloromycetin and tetracy- 
cline) at the manufacturers’ level rose 
to $150 million in 1954, representing 
about 63 per cent of the $240 million 
antibiotic drug market. Penicillin 
sales volume, however, declined to 
about $53 million compared with an 
estimated $137 million in 1951, when 
overproduction and price-cutting had 
not yet taken their toll. Streptomycin 
and dihydrostreptomycin represented 
about a $25 million business last year, 
of which exports accounted for over. 
half. 

Vitamins—the second largest group 
of ethical drug products—are receiv- 
ing increased attention, notably in in- 
fant and geriatric nutrition. Note- 
worthy developments in 1954 in- 
cluded the use of B-12 in skin condi- 
tions and Vitamin P (the flavenoids ) 
showed promise in preventing X-ray 
injury and may also be helpful in 
combating the common cold. Another 
important development is the use of 
antibiotics fortified with vitamins for 
“stress” conditions, a field in which 


Leading Manufacturers of Ethical Drugs 





1954 ~ Earned 

Sales Net In -——— Per Share———, Foreign Book 

(Mils.) (Mils ') 1953 1954 *1955 Sales Value 

Abbott Laboratories ...... $ 88.1 8.7 $2.35 21 $2.25 30% $16.79 
Allied Laboratories ....... 16.1 1.0 2.84 3.27 3.35 7 35.95 
Baxter Laboratories ...... 14.8 0.5 L244 102 i653 11.49 
Cutter Laboratories ....... 14.9 0.7 0.52 0.60 i0.07 4.00 
Johnson & Johnson ....... 202.7 9.5 419 4.45 i2.79 21 45.70 
Lakeside Laboratories ..... 05.5 c0.3 ¢0.82 0.97 — 2 6.00 
Mead Johnson ............ 38.7 2.7 1.29 1.59 1.85 as 11.05 
Merck & Company ........ 145.5 12.6 0.96 1.09 1.35 26 9.03 
,  » — ee 109.9 10.5 191 2.14 2.75 38 17.74 
Pfizer, I se gs 145.2 15.2 274 295 35 33 16.99 
Schering eer eae 19.4 16 0.91 0.89 2.50 14 8.07 
| ee 24.3 5.8 2.85 4.01  i2.20 10 13.31 
Smith, Kline & French.. 65.4 9.3 1.01 1.93 3.00 5.58 
Stuart a 05.8 e0.6 el.ll e1.19 e1.85 6.21 
|. 0 ee £8.9 f0.7 £0.62 £0.70 £1.00 5.96 


*Estimated. 
ber 30. g—1952 high. h—1946 high. 
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a—Also paid 40 cents in extras in 1954. b—Bid price. 
i—Actual six-month figure. 


c—Years ended October 31. 
m—Midwest Stock Exchange. 







No. of —Dividends—, Price- 
Shares Paid Indic. 1951 Recent Earns. 

(000) Since Rate _ Price Ratio Yield 
3,740 1929 $1.80 62 42 18.7 4.3% 
311 1934 a1.20 4034 m41 12.2 2.9 
5251952 0.65 22734 b13 12.7 5.0 
1,049 1927. 0.34% .... bl2 200 2.7 
2,106 1905 1.65 82% 79 17.8 2.1 
293 1948 =0..55 12% bl7 17.5 3.2 
1,650 1927 1.00 h37% 28 15.1 3.6 
9,765 1935 0.80 393% 23 170 3.5 
4,896 1878 1.40 63% 41 149 3.4 
4.906 1900 1.35 46% 45 13.9 3.0 
1,760 1952 0.59 tee ~ Ge 4G ES 
1.456 1935 2.40 62% 96 24.0 2.5 
4,844 1923 1.00 52% 54 180 18 
340 1949 =1.00 13 b31 16.7 3.2 
944 1942 0.40 11 i 26-31 


e—Years ended March 31. f—Years ended Novem- 
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Pfizer has pioneered. Retail sales ot 
vitamin products last year were up 
three per cent to $234.8 million 
(Drug Trade News figure) and fur- 
ther growth appears in prospect not 
only in domestic markets but in for- 
eign countries where fortification of 
cereals and baked goods with vitamins 
is a growing practice. 

Approximately $173 million was 
spent on medical research in 1953 
(compared with only $45 million in 
1940) of which roughly $60 million 
came from the drug industry, $40 
million was furnished by private and 
philanthropic groups and $73 million 
came from the Government. Outlays 
rose further in 1954 and the drug 
makers have continued to increase 
the scope of their research activities 
this year. Some idea of the financial 
outlays which are required for mod- 
ern drug research may be drawn from 
the following figures showing 1954 
research budgets: 


Research % of 
Costs (Mils.) Sales 
MN, 8 Mii wak' a $7.3 5.0 
Parke, Davis 4.5 4.1 
| ieee 6.0 4.1 
Geeting ......... 2.1 10.8 


The leading drug companies listed 
in the table on page 5 not only 
compete among themselves but also 
with privately-owned giants such as 
Eli Lilly and Upjohn. Lilly, it may 
be noted, had sales of $122 million 
and earnings of $11.3 million last 
year, easily ranking it among the 
largest industry units. Other com- 
panies such as the Lederle division 
of American Cyanamid and _ the 
Squibb division of Olin Mathieson 
are major factors in the ethical field 
but their figures are not segregated 
by the parent companies. Also worth 
noting is the importance of foreign- 
owned companies such as Hoffman- 
La Roche and Ciba which are be- 
lieved to account for 10 to 15 per 
cent of total domestic sales of ethical 
drugs. 

The near-term outlook for the 
ethical drug makers is not without its 
usual quota of uncertainties. German 
and Japanese competition has intensi- 
fied; the Federal Trade Commission, 
seemingly oblivious to the huge re- 
search expenditures needed to de- 
velop new drugs, has announced ‘its 
intention to conduct an “impartial 

Please turn to page 27 
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Convertible Preferreds 
Hold Profit Prospects 


Here's a group of eight issues carrying conversion 


privileges that have above-average profit potentialities 


he march of common stock aver- 

ages to all-time peaks has under- 
standably made many investors wary 
of making additional commitments. In 
a situation like this, convertible pre- 
ferred issues make a_ particularly 
strong appeal, since with their two- 
way action they offer not only protec- 
tion against a general market retreat 
but provide the means for sharing in 
any further rise in common _ stock 
prices. 


How They React 


As long as the possibility of 
profitable conversion remains remote, 
the extent to which a convertible pre- 
ferred reflects price advances by the 
common varies. But as the spread 
between the two narrows, the pre- 
ferreds become more responsive. 
Once the common reaches a point 
where conversion is profitable, then 
the preferred moves directly with the 
former; so that if the conversion is 
into three shares, for example, the 
preferred will rise three points for 
cach one point gain by the common. 

The hedge feature is represented by 
a theoretical “floor” under the price 
of the preferred, determined by the 
straight investment quality of the 
issue. In other words, the preferred 


will not follow the common all the 
way down in the event of a sustained 
market decline, but will settle around 
the level of non-convertible preferreds 
of comparable caliber. 


Favored by Market 


Frequently the possibilities for 
profitable conversion are distant and 
the preferred offers a smaller yield 
than the common. But in the current 
bull market, the respective common 
stock prices are high enough to set 
off the dynamic upward movement by 
the preferreds that takes place when 
conversion becomes profitable. And 
with the spread between yields nar- 
rowed considerably, the extra advan- 
tages of convertible preferreds can be 
obtained at a comparatively small pre- 
mium. In some instances, such as 
Dixie Cup, Olin Mathieson and 
Pfizer in the table below, the pre- 
ferred offers a higher return than the 
common. : 

The accompanying table lists eight 
preferreds which will benefit from 
any significant extension of the rise 
in the prices of the commons into 
which they are convertible. All of 
good quality, the preferreds are well- 
suited to play a hedge role in the 
average portfolio. 


Eight Convertible Preferreds 


-—Convertible——,_ Price 


Through 
Amer. Brake Shoe 4% . 9/30/57 
Cluett, Peabody 4% 2nd... 10/1/57 
Dixie Cup 5% (par $50).... (a) 
Lone Star Gas 434%....... (b)6/30/63 
Olin Mathieson 44%4%...... (a) 
Pfizer (Chas.) 4% 2nd..... 6/30/56 
Safeway Stores 4.30% ..... (a) 
York Corp. 414% (par $50). . 2/1/57 





*Number of common share receivable on conversion. 


Recent ¢Con- Recent 
version Price Call 

*Basis Common Value Pre‘erred Price Yield 
2.491 40 99 104 cl01% 3.9% 
25 44 110 109 e102% «3.7 
1.25 54 67 70 {52% 3.6 
3.8 30 114 117. g104% «4.1 
ym 60 126 125 h103 3.4 
2.38 44 105 112 i106%2 3.6 
2.17 46 100 110 j103 3.9 
2.22 22 49 52 k 53% 4.3 


+Common shares receivable multiplied by 


current price of common stock. a—At any time. b—After 6/30/63 convertible into 3.4 common shares 


through 6/30/68, and 3.1 shares thereafter. 
e—$102 beginning October 1, 1955. 


declining prices beginning July 1, 1956. 
sinking fund beginning February 1, 1957. 





c—At declining prices beginning September 30, 1957. 
f—At declining prices beginning January 1, 1957. 
clining prices beginning May 31, 1957. h—At declining prices beginning December 1, 1956. 
j—At 100 for sinking fund. beginning 1965. k—At 53 for 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE. 
Leading Chemical Companies 


a 195 4 +Price 
(Tn Millions) c-————_Earned Per Share, No of Indi- Earn- 
Net Net c—Annual—, 7-6 Months—~ Shares Book Paid cate 1946 Recent ings 


Sales Income 1953 1954 1954 1955 (000) Value Since Rate High Price Ratio Yield 





















































Air Re@uction .............. $ 123.3 $ 63 $2.06 $1.82 $0.97 $1.60 2,738 $25.43 1917 $1.40 5934 35 19.2 40% 
Allied Chem. eee 530.8 43.1 5 ee a ee 9,113 38.26 1921 3.00 a53 155 233 ae 
Amer. Agric. Chem.# ...... 68.7 4.4 6.45 7.27 ae 7.01 628 66.63 1934 4.50 53% 81 116 5.6 
Amer. Cyanamid ........... 397.6 27.1 3.15 2.95 1.59 1.99 8759 30.04 1934 200 31% 60 203 3.3 
Amer. Potash & Chem. ..... 23.6 2.5 b3.63 b3.98 b1.90 b2.96 585 43.35 1936 92.25c57% 94 23.6 24 
Amer. Viscose ............. 217.2 10.5 2.74 2.31 0.71 284 4096 52.86 1941 2.00 a39 58 25.1 3.4 
Atlas Powder .............. 57.6 2.6 4.03 406 2.01 2.25 705 41.71 1934 200 48% 61 15.0 3.3 
Celanese COee. .....cisc cise 147.6 6.6 1.01 0.32 DO.18 0.83 5,845 17.63 1939 0.50 2554 22 688 2.3 
Columbian Carbon ......... 52.9 4.6 3.22 2.83 1.54 1.95 1,612 36.43 1916 2.00 48 48 17.0 4.2 
Comm’! Solvents ........... 51.9 2.7 1.01 101 048 060 2,637 14.63 1940 1.00 32% 21 208 48 
Diamond Alkal .........00. 93.5 5.5 2.39 2.21 130 1.67 2,269 2482 1932 1.50 32% 42 19.0 3.6 
Dow Chemical] ........... 470.7 30.4 1.58 1.42 ers 1.64 22,683 13.86 1901 ¢1.00a16 58 35.4 1.7 
Oe TE piles Db bda ess owas s 1,709.3 344.4 494 7.34 3.22 3.98 45,550 36.45 1904 6.00 a5634 228 31.1 2.6 
Duval Sulphur & Potash ... 13.3 KD 3.05 3.07 2.08 1.91 1,000 16.38 1940 1.25 20 28 9.1 4.5 
Food Mach. & Chem. ....... 233.4 12.1 3.67 3.82 2.10 2.45 3,147 35.64 1935 2.00 a50 54 14.1 3.7 
Freeport Sulphur Naas ee aie as 52.3 10.1 3.56 420 199 2.45 2,400 21.15 1927 2.50 a203% 93 22.1 2.7 
Gen’l Aniline & Film ....... 105.0 2.5 i3.71 i3.16 i0.79 i2.17 i593 i96.84 None None 176 hl103 326 .. 
Glidden Company§ ......... 209.1 7.1 3.10 3.09 yl.86 y2.43 2,295 3448 1933 2.00 28% 40 12.9 5.0 
Grace (W. R.) Wiens se cean' 413.4 148 3.26 350 NA NA 4119 43.42 1934 2.00*3834, 54 154 3.7 
Harshaw Chemicalt ........ 53.6 16 2.88 3.86 y2.91 y4.02 479 39.22 1936 2.00a313% h69 17.9 2.9 
Hercules Powder ........... 194.7 14.1 4.19 510 2.58 3.38 2,690 39.01 1913 3.00 72% 128 25.1 2.3 
Heyden Chemical .......... 17.4 0.7 0.69 0.20 0.25 0.53 1,086 15.94 1929 0.50 45% 17 85.0 2.9 
Hooker Electrochem.}+ ..... 43.8 4.2 0.96 1.20 0.62 0.79 5049 8.70 1937 1.00a11 41 342 2.4 
Interchemical Corp. ........ 89.8 3.8 3.61 5.04 2.32 2.91 692 38.97 1939 2.60a29% 49 9.7 5.3 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.+ ... 93.6 6.0 2.87 2.44 yl1.63 yl.76 2,327 30.45 1942 1.60a22% 33 135 48 
International Salt .......... 24.8 4.1 465 861 3.54 4.26 480 42.99 1915 4.00a35% 98 114 4.1 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur ..... 8.9 2.2 2.02 3.01 1.44 097 709 969 1948 1.60a5% 32 106 5.0 
Koppers Company SRE Eee 187.6 6.1 4.51 2.77 1.55 2.29 1,993 51.24 1939 2.50 46 52 188 48 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. ....... 230.9 24.6 2.14 295 1.39 1.92 8222 15.30 1916 1.60a15 101 342 1.6 
Monsanto Chemical ........ 341.8 23.7 1.63 1.46 a0.72 al.02 a15,852 a16.46 1925 1.00 a21% 46 31.5 2.2 
Nat'l Cylinder Gas ......... 93.4 5.2 2.52 2.17 1.27 0.96 2,315 17.90 1935 1.20 23 20 92 6.0 
Nopco OS 20.8 E32 138 266 127 1A 484 18.19 1927 1.60a33 34 128 4.7 
Ole BEatMOGON 2... 665i. n470.1 n34.3 3.04 n3.41 1.54 1.60 12,140 n20.53 1926 2.00 38% 61 179 3. 
Pennsylvania Salt .......... 58.1 3.4 2.50 2.73 143 1.59 1,243 39.84 1863 1.85 49 48 17.6 3.9 
Pitts. Coke & Chem. ........ 35.7 1.1 2.63 0.71 0.17 1.51 948 31.57 1940 1.00 15% 28 394 3.6 
WR TI. Sec 5 see eeces 86.9 11.9 a1.95 al1.67 al.07 a1.42 5,244 al2.35 1947 120a6% 36 21.6 3.3 
Rohm 4 eee noe 132.6 12.4 6.73 12.52 638 9.13 973 62.73 1938 1.60 *68% 360 288 04 
Smith-Douglass** .......... 39.5 2.55 2.26 2.51 y2.29 y2.70 940 14.57 1952 1.20*183, 25 100 4.4 
Spencer Chemical# ........ 34.1 5.3 401 4.20 y281 y2.83 1,125 22.53 1947 240%*47% 64 15.2 3.8 
Stauffer Chemical .......... 76.6 5.5 2.31 244 1.25 1.76 2,350 23.34 1915 1.50%*423, 57 234 2.6 
a eee 40.1 1.8 102 143 048 0.62 1,196 11.07 1929 0.75 24% 17 119 44 
Tennessee Corp. ........... 64.9 6.5 2.29 3.66 2.05 228 1,770 21.43 1940 1.72%a12% 53 145 3.2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ......... 84.6 30.5 2.45 3.05 1.55 1.69 10,020 895 1921 2.00a20% 40 13.1 5.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon ... 923.7 89.8 3.55 3.10 144 2.20 28953 23.30 1917 2.50 a41% 106 342 2.4 
Union Chem. & Materials ... 27.6 D0.5 -- D054 20.50 20.90 907 n19.25 1955 g1.20 21% 27 ... 44 
United Carbon ............. 34.4 4.7 aaG 4290 14. 20 1,194 31.60 1933 1.80a30% 50 128 1.6 
Se: DME Sanwa pecan aedis 15.8 29 2.35 2.76 NA 1.66 1,050 14.03 1936 2.00a31% h35 12.7 5.7 
Victor Chemical ............ 43.3 3.7 1.76 2.02 1.12 1.00 1,682 13.80 1927 1.40a26% 34 168 4.1 
Va. Carolina Chem.# ...... 77.5 2.4 5.12 4.26 see 497 26.61 None None 12% 42 184 .. 
Wallace & Tiernan ......... 35.4 2.2 2.27 1.72 0.68 O91 1,249 1486 1929 1.40 40 22 128 6.4 





‘ Rh sy year available. +Price divided by latest year’s earnings. Fiscal years: #June 30; {May 31; tSeptember 30; §October 31; ttNovember 30; 


*July . a—Adjusted. b—Combined common. c—Class B. g—Also id stock. h—Over-the- ter. i—Cl —Pro-f . y—Ni mths, 
z—Three months. NA—Not available. D—Deficit. . pidge: Brunet. cutie a ae: 2 wr 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas C+ 

At 16, stock is a growth situation, 
with a proposed spin-off of company's 
production assets holding speculative 
potential. (Paid 50c in 1954; 37M%c 
so far this year.) During the first 
six months of 1955 total gas sold and 
delivered under transportation agree- 
ments increased to 105 billion cubic 
feet, up 5 billion cubic feet over the 
1954 first half. Average price rose 
to 10.56 cents per thousand cubic feet 
from 9.6 cents (subject to possible 
adjustments after Commission hear- 
ings). Net per share rose to 52 cents 
vs. 42 cents. Industrial rate increase 
proceedings are nearing conclusion 
before the Arkansas Public Service 
Commission and an application has 
been filed with Louisiana authorities. 


Burlington Industries C+ 

Shares are speculative but appear 
reasonably priced in relation to inter- 
mediate prospects. At 18, yield is 
5.6% on $1 dividend. Sales for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year to 
end September 30 were 59 per cent 
higher than in the year-earlier period, 
reflecting primarily inclusion of Paci- 
fic Mills acquired in mid-1954. 
Firmer prices and operating econo- 
mies widened profit margins and 
earnings rose to $1.38 per common 
share compared with 61 cents for the 
corresponding 1954 period. (Both 
figures adjusted to reflect the 10 per 
cent stock dividend to be paid Sep- 
tember 16.) Sales of $500 million 
and earnings of $2 per common share 
are expected for the full year. 


Central & South West B 

At 33, stock is reasonably priced 
on a growth and income basis. (Paid 
$1.20 in 1954; 99c so far this year.) 
Growing use of air conditioning 
equipment plus the normal summer 
increase from cotton ginning and irri- 
gation have provided new seasonal 
demand peaks during the hot months. 
But continued population and indus- 
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trial growth plus greater over-all cus- 
tomer usage of electricity are re- 
flected in the 11.7 cent rise in com- 
pany revenues during the first half 
of 1955, compared with the like 1954 
period. Net per share was up more 
moderately at 80 cents vs. 76 cents. 
For the 12 months ended June 30, 
the comparative figures were $1.96 
in 1955 against $1.76 in 1954. 


Dayton Power & Light po 

Stock is a satisfactory holding for 
income. At 45, yteld is 4.5% on its 
$2 annual dividend. The Dayton 
service area business index topped all 
previous levels during June, up 10 
per cent from a year earlier. Indus- 
trial use of electricity rose 15 per 
cent. Company’s operating revenues 
for the twelve months ended June 
30 were up 8 per cent and earnings 
per common share came to $3.09 vs. 
$2.96 (restated to allow for a larger 
number of shares) in the prior peri- 
od. Company continues to negotiate 
retail gas rate increases with local 
authorities to keep up with rising 
costs for purchased supplies. 


Detroit Steel Corporation C+ 
Stock, at 16, represents a currently 
improving situation but is highly 
speculative. (No dividend in 1954; 
4% stock so far in 1955.) Company 
estimates that 1955 net will reach 
$1.90 per share on the three million 
shares expected to be outstanding by 
year-end vs. only 49 cents in 1954. 
Directors hope to declare a cash divi- 
dend of 25 cents in December, the 
first since September 1953, and keep 
the stock on a $1 annual basis during 
1956. A registration statement has 
been filed for issuance of $30 million 
of first mortgage bonds, the proceeds 
plus $6 million in new preferred to 
be used in refunding $38.2 million 
RFC indebtedness. Included in the 
plan is 503,155 shares of common 
stock which will be offered to stock- 
holders via subscription warrants. 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Food Machinery B+ 

Long-term growth prospects seem 
favorable; shares now sell around 53. 
(Pays 50c quarterly.) New records 
were reached in the first half of 1955 
as sales gained 18 per cent and earn- 
ings rose to $2.45 per share, against 
$2.10 in the like year-ago period. 
Both the chemical and machinery di- 
visions participated in the improve- 
ment and defense business also in- 
creased. Food Machinery has now 
completed its acquisition of Chiksan 
Company, a manufacturer of equip- 
ment for the petroleum industry. 
Earlier this year, Petro-Tex Chem- 
ical, jointly-owned with Tennessee 
Gas Transmission, purchased a gov- 
ernment butadiene plant at Houston, 
Texas, for $25 million, which is now 


operating in excess of its rated 
capacity. 
Hecht C+ 


Shares are speculative but appear 
to be improving in status. At 34 
yield is 5.3% on $1.80 indicated divi- 
dend. Sales for the first half of the 
fiscal year to end January 31, rose 
11 per cent over the comparable 1954 
period, due to greater demand and 
opening of a new store at the North- 
wood Shopping Center near Balti- 
more. Profit margins widened and 
earnings amounted to 89 cents per 
share, more: than double the amount 
reported a year ago. Earnings for 
the full year are estimated at $3.50 
per common share compared with 
$2.66 in fiscal 1953-4. The company 
currently operates 14 retail stores 
with its main unit in Washington, 
D. C. (including branches at Arling- 
ton, Va. and Silver Spring, Md.) 
which account for two-thirds of total 
sales. 


Lily-Tulip Cup B+ 

Company has good long term out- 
look, but at 57 the shares are not 
statistically cheap. (Pays 40c quar- 
terly.) Prospects for sharp earnings 
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improvement are in sight for the 1955 
second half, following a 1.3 per cent 
decline in pretax profits during the 
first half from the same year-earlier 
figure. The adverse showing was 
made despite a five per cent gain in 
volume, and was attributed to higher 
labor and material costs without 
compensating price increases. Sales 
thus far in the third quarter have been 
spurred by an extremely hot summer 
and lower distributor inventories. An 
improved plastic-line cup for hot 
drinks is counted on to help volume 
later in the year. Thus, despite a dis- 
appointing first half and an increase 
in capitalization, full-year earnings 
are expected to show a good gain over 
1954’s $3.03 a share. 


Lone Star Cement B 

Further growth is indicated for this 
low-cost producer; recent price 64. 
(Paid $2.20 in 1954; paid or decl. 
$1.50 so far this year.) Lone Star 
recently announced its third major 
expansion program for 1955. The 
latest plan is expected to cost $35 
million and includes construction of a 
new two million barrel capacity plant 
at Lake Charles, La., and the enlarge- 
ment of existing units at Hudson, 
N. Y., Dallas and Houston. Addition 
of the new program brings total 1955 
expenditures to $57 million and in- 
creases the scheduled expansion of 
capacity to 10.2 million barrels. When 
the current program is completed 
next year, Lone Star will have spent 
$128 million and raised its capacity 
from 25.3 million barrels to 44.5 mil- 
lion since 1946. 


Minute Maid . 

Shares are speculative but appear 
to have growth possibilities; price 18. 
(Paid 40c in 1954; 30c so far in 
1955.) Sales for the first nine months 
of the fiscal year to end October 31, 
reached $80 million, almost triple the 
comparable 1953-4 fiscal year, due to 
inclusion of the Snow Crop and Hi-C 
divisions acquired from Clinton 
Foods last November. Profit mar- 
gins widened and earnings amounted 
to $1.90 per share compared with 
21 cents in 1954. Both figures have 
been computed on the assumption 
that all the $1.60 prior preference 
stock (called last June) had been con- 
verted into common stock. A Gov- 


ee 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 
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ernment anti-trust suit was settled 
last week. 


National Can Cc 

Speculative possibilities hinge on 
success of new management's exten- 
sive rehabilitation program; recent 
price 13. (Pays no dividends.) Sub- 
stantial improvement in operations 
was reported for the second quarter, 
in contrast to the preceding three 
months. Sales increased nearly 69 
per cent in the second quarter, re- 
flecting in part seasonal factors and 
intensified sales efforts, and earnings 
1eached 30 cents a share, wiping out a 
24-cent deficit incurred in the first 
quarter. With non-recurring ex- 
penses involved in the acquisition and 
integration of Pacific Can tapering off 
and benefits accruing from the cur- 
rent improvement program, the out- 
look is for higher earnings. 


Permanente Cement * 

While company’s position has im- 
proved materially, shares remain 
speculative; recent bid price 30. 


(Paid 90c last year; 72¥4c so far this 
year.) Although all Permanente fa- 
cilities operated at 100 per cent of 
capacity during the first half of 1955, 
output still could not fully satisfy the 
West Coast’s huge appetite for build- 
ing materials. Sales ran 22 per cent 
ahead of the same year-ago period, 
setting new company records. Mar- 
gins widened on the greater volume, 
with earnings for the first half equal 
to $1.17 a share, against 86 cents in 
the corresponding months of 1954. 
Both cement and gypsum capacity is 
being expanded by some 50 per cent. 


‘Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Phillips Petroleum a+ 

Growth prospects are favorable for 
this well-integrated oil; recent price 
73. (Paid $2.60 in 1954; $2.25 so far 
this year.) Recent completion of sev- 
eral petrochemical facilities and ex- 
pansion of capacity for aviation fuel 
and natural gas liquids have further 
improved sales prospects, and Phillips 
is also enlarging its marketing area. 
Inventory problems have eased some- 
what in recent months, permitting 
higher selling prices. Earnings for all 
of 1955 may run around $5.50 a 
share, even allowing for further con- 
versions of debentures, as against 
$5.20 last year. 





Radio Corporation B 

On the basis of near-term earnings 
projections, stock seems amply priced 
at 48 but it has an above average 
growth potential. (Paid $1.20 in 
1954; paid or decl. $1.35 this year.) 
Company has about decided to seek 
an additional $100 million in the cap- 
ital market because of the many new 
developments in its present field of 
activities and expanding military and 
civilian demand for electronic prod- 
ucts. The financing is likely to take 
the form of an issue of convertible 
debentures but a final decision has not 
yet been reached. Company’s long- 
term indebtedness now totals $150 
million, all in promissory notes, due 


1970-74 and 1973-77. 


Southern Pacific b+ 

One of the better - situated rail 
equities, at 61 yield is 4.9% on $3 
annual dividend. The road received 
141 new diesel locomotives in the first 
half of 1955 and 185 additional units 
have been ordered at a cost of $34 
million. The new orders will increase 
the road’s total diesel fleet to 1,846 
units costing $290 million. Diesel lo- 
comotives currently handle 86 per 
cent cent of Southern Pacific’s gross 
ton miles of freight, 87 per cent of 
passenger train miles and 81 per cent 
of yard switching. Most of the new 
diesels will be assigned to main line 
freight service and should all be in 
operation by next May. Earnings for 
the first half of 1955 increased 48 per 
cent over the comparable 1954 period 
to $3.40 per share, reflecting princi- 
pally increased freight revenues and 
other income. 


Southwestern Public Service C+ 

Now at 28, stock is a businessman's 
growth comnutment. (Paid $1.32 in 
1954; 99c so far this year.) About 
50 per cent of company’s dividend 
payments will be free from taxes as 
ordinary income through 1959 at 
least. The exempt percentage of 1954 
payments was 43.73. During the first 
ten months of the fiscal year ended 
last August 31, the number of electric 
customers rose to 166,013, a gain of 
6,796 during the year, and a steady 
expansion of the industrial and com- 
mercial load continues. Net per share 
for the twelve months ended June 30 
was $1.59 vs. $1.42 in the like 1954 
months. 
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Favorable Trends for 
Natural Gas Leader 


Earnings of Consolidated Natural Gas have been aided 
by rate hikes and system growth. Dividends represent 


only 56 per cent of net and could be raised later on 


he high investment rating placed 

on the securities of Consolidated 
Natural Gas Company was reflected 
in an offering of $30 million of deben- 
tures by the system back in 1948. Up 
to then debt-free, the company was 
able to sell the 234 per cent deben- 
tures (rated Aaa) on a 2.70 per 
cent yield basis which was low even 
for that period when money rates 
were easier than at the present time. 
In mid-1954, $25 million of 3% per 
cent debentures were marketed at an 
interest cost of 3.06 per cent, this 
issue also ranking as a top-quality 
security. 


Scope of Service Area 


Incorporated in 1942 to take over 
certain natural gas interests of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N.J.), Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas is a holding com- 
pany which through wholly-owned 
subsidiaries sells gas in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York. The subsidiaries (Hope 
Natural Gas, East Ohio Gas, Peoples 
Natural Gas, River Gas, and New 
York State Natural Gas) are inte- 
grated to form a unified system sup- 
plying gas at retail in such cities as 
Cleveland, Youngstown, and Akron, 
Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Clarks- 
burg and Parkersburg, W. Va. Gas 
is also sold to non-affiliated companies 
for distribution in Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and other cities. At the 
end of last year, slightly over a mil- 
lion customers were served at retail 
in 709 communities which had a 
population of 4.3 million, and 288 ad- 
ditional cities with a population of 3.4 
million were served at wholesale. 

Before 1943, the system’s entire gas 
supply was obtained in the Appalachi- 
an area. However, annual gas re- 
quirements—which then varied from 
100 billion cubic feet to 126 billion 
cubic feet—have more than trebled, 
necessitating the purchase of most 
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of the system’s needs from _ pipe- 
lines originating in the Southwest. 
Last year, approximately 65 per cent 
of the gas supply came from South- 
west pipelines and the balance was 
either produced or purchased in the 


Appalachian area. More specifically, 





Consolidated Natural Gas 


1954 GAS SALES 





% of 
Millions Total 
Resid. & Comm’l........ $118.2 57 
eee Sor eee 48.7 24 
i a 39:7-° 49 
(ier i noose ee ne 0.2 nF 
ASGEAY 026 Satis oh $206.8 100% 
e 
Oper. Earned 
Revs. Per *Divi- 


(Millions) Share dends 
1945.. $ 69.6 $1.82 $1.00 
2.31 


Price Range 


225%.—15% 


1946.. 76.1 100 30 —21% 
1947... 942 226 100 27%—20% 
1948.. 103.2 188 1.00 25%4—18% 
1949.. 1068 180 1.00 23%—19% 
1950.. 1348 2.52 1.00 237%—20 

1951.. 1588 2.84 1.25  305%—22% 
1952.. 1742 2.10 1.25  32%—26% 
1953.. 193.4 2.06 1.25 29 —24y% 
1954.. 213.2 2.67 1.25 37%4—27 


Six months ended June 30: 


1954.. $126.8 $243 .. 
1955. 


“Dividends paid in each year since 1944. 
a—Through September 7. Note:—Figures are 
adjusted for 2-for-1 split in December, 1954. 


139.4 2.50 a$1.1234 a36%4—33 








the company purchased 2Y per cent 
of its requirements from Texas East- 
ern Transmission, 28 per cent from 


Tennessee Gas Transmission and 
eight per cent from Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line; 18 per cent was pur- 
chased and 17 per cent produced in 
the Appalachian region. 

The productive capacity of the Ap- 
palachian area has been maintained 
over the past 12 years and fields in 
this region will continue to play an 
important part in handling the sys- 
tem’s gas requirements. However, 
since Consolidated must look to 
Southwest suppliers for most of its 
future needs, it is concerned with the 
trend of prices for gas coming from 
the latter area. Wiaith respect to the 
regulatory status of the independent 
gas producers—which has been 
clouded with uncertainty since the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Phillips 
Petroleum case—Consolidated states : 
“It is in the public interest that the 
price paid for gas in the field be fair 
and reasonable so as to compensate 
the producer adequately and to en- 
courage him to seek and develop new 
supplies of gas for future require- 
ments. At the same time and of equal 
importance, it is in the public interest 
that prices paid for gas in the field 
do not produce an unreasonable result 
for the ultimate customers, taking 
into account the existing pattern of 
rates and sales in the various con- 
suming areas of the country.” 


Hinshaw Amendment Helpful 


Meanwhile, Consolidated has bene- 
fited from the Hinshaw amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act which provided 
exemption from Federal Power Com- 
mission regulation for purely intra- 
state distribution companies regulated 
by state commissions. As a result of 
the amendment, East Ohio Gas, Peo- 
ples Natural Gas, and River Gas are 
completely exempt from costly dupli- 
cate regulation by both the FPC and 
state regulatory authorities. 

Despite a significant decrease in 
industrial gas sales, resulting from the 
lower level of industrial activity, 
Consolidated’s revenues from gas 
sales were $206.8 million last year, a 
gain of nearly 11 per cent over 1953. 
Earnings improved to $2.67 per share 
vs. $2.06 in 1953, reflecting the first 
full year’s benefit of important rate 
increases approved in 1953 and colder 
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weather during the heating months, 
together with the continued growth 
of the business. So far this year, 
revenues are up about 10 per cent 
over 1954, aided by stepped-up de- 
mand for gas—a favored fuel for 
many industrial processes as well as 
for home heating. Iron and _ steel 
use accounts for 45 per cent of the 
system’s industrial gas sales, general 
manufacturing lines take 30 per cent, 
and the glass and clay industries, 24 
per cent. 

Based on the assumption that busi- 
ness will continue active and _ that 
seasonable weather will prevail in the 
last quarter, management has esti- 


mated that 1955 net income will in- 
crease to $21 million from $19.6 
million last year. However, the 10 
per cent dilution resulting from the 
sale of 738,721 shares of common 
stock in June indicates final share 
earnings will be around the $2.67 
level of last year. 

Following a 2-for-1 split last De- 
cember, dividends were placed on a 
37¥%-cent quarterly basis or $1.50 
annually. At the current market price 
of 35, the shares yield 4.3 per cent— 
a reasonable return for a quality issue 
in the natural gas group—and have 
more than average appeal for income 
and growth. THE END 


Zine and Lead Miners Active 


Government stockpiling, larger industrial needs and 
higher prices will enable 1955 profits to beat 1954 


earnings. But industry will always remain cyclical 


|B pros shipments of lead 
showed modest declines in each 
year from 1951 through 1953. In the 
latter year they were some 488,000 
tons against 500,000 tons in 1950. 


Last year the dip was accelerated ; 


shipments receded to 475,000 tons. A 
somewhat similar trend was shown 
by zinc except for a slight gain in 
1953; domestic shipments in 1954 
were 788,000 tons against 849,000 
tons in 1950. 

Prices spurted at the outbreak of 
the Korean War but reached their 
peak in the latter part of 1951 and 
early 1952. Quotations prevailing at 
this time were 19 cents a pound for 
lead and 19% cents for zinc. Subse- 
quent declines carried lead prices 
down to 12 cents for a brief period in 
April 1953 and zine to 9% cents in 
February and March 1954. Yearly 
average lows were set by zinc in 1954 
at 10.69 cents and by lead in 1953 at 
13.48 cents; the 1954 average of 
14.05 cents for the latter metal was 
not much of an improvement. 


Turn for Better 


Lower demand and sharply lower 
prices have combined with higher 
wage and other costs to restrict the 
earnings of lead and zinc miners in 
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recent years. But a turn for the better 
has been in evidence for some months. 
In part, this represents a logically 
expectable gain in industrial demand 
as production increases. This has not 
attained any very great proportions 
in the case of lead ; consumption dur- 
ing the first half of the current year 
was estimated at 576,900 tons against 
548,200 in the corresponding period 
of 1954. But any gain is welcome 
today. 

Zinc made a much more favorable 
comparison, with larger requirements 
of galvanizers, brass mills and partic- 
ularly die-casters raising first half re- 
quirements to 541,000 tons against 
422,000 tons a year earlier. Exports 
were relatively unchanged for zinc; 
they are a negligible factor in the 
case of lead. 

In previous years, domestic ship- 
ments and exports represented the 
sum total of demand for non-ferrous 
metal producers. But lately another 
buyer has appeared which is capable 
of transforming a mediocre year into 
a highly successful one. This is the 
U. S. strategic stockpile. Part of the 
reason for the sharp advance of metal 
prices after the outbreak of the 
Korean War was the heavy volume 
of purchases by this agency ; it bought 





over 100,000 tons of both lead and 
zine in 1950. 

Thereafter, the needs of industry 
were given preference. Purchases of 
lead for the stockpile were negligible 
in 1951 and amounted to only 22,000 
tons in 1952 and 7,500 tons in 1953 
(these figures are not reported, but 
may be inferred from other published 
data). From 1951 through 1953, zinc 
purchases for the stockpile averaged 
around 40,000 tons annually, never 
departing far from this figure. But 
starting a little over a year ago both 
lead and zinc were acquired in larger 
quantities ; 1954 purchases amounted 
to 64.000 tons of lead and 109,000 
tons of zinc. During the first seven 
months of 1955, the totals have been 
64,000 and 77,000 tons, respectively. 


Recent Metal Prices 


The combination of the stepped-up 
Government acquisition program and 
stable or advancing industrial needs 
has led to a number of price in- 
creases for both metals. Zinc ad- 
vanced steadily to 11% cents a year 
ago, 12 cents last April, and 12% 
cents in June and has just been raised 
once more to 13 cents. Lead has 
been at 15 cents a pound since Octo- 
ber of last year ; its average 1955 quo- 
tation, assuming no further change, 
will thus be practically a cent a pound 
higher than for the previous year, and 
the margin of improvement for zinc 
will be much larger than that. 

Accordingly, there is no question 
that 1955 earnings of lead and zinc 
producers will make a very favorable 
showing as compared with 1954 re- 
sults. Price increases are of the 
greatest benefit to the marginal high- 
cost producers of any product, but 
in the non-ferrous metal mining field 
such units involve altogether too large 
an element of speculative risk for 
most investors. 

It follows that the lead and zinc 
producers, even the organizations 
with better than average records, 
such as Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting, New Jersey Zinc and St. 
Joseph Lead, are by no means im- 
mune to cyclical influences and there 
is practically no prospect that their 
status in this respect will change. 
Thus, even the better issues should 
form only a small part of the typical 
portfolio. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. . « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


After Labor Day 


Srock MARKET diag- 
nosticians found the price course just 
before Labor Day a little more puz- 
zling than usual. In nearly all of the 
post-war years, the trend had been 
clearly defined before the arrival of 
Labor Day. This year the August 
average was on a narrow plateau. 
Some fairly sharp gyrations in in- 
dividual issues had appeared, it is 
true, but these reflected market thin- 
ness rather than the impact of major 
commitments. As to the future, opin- 
ion was of course divided; however, 
confidence was predominant. Healthy 
earnings and good dividend pros- 
pects had their obvious effect on sen- 
timent. Bearishness, such as it was, 
seemed centered on Federal Reserve 
Board efforts to tone down a possi- 
ble runaway boom on credit. “Some- 
times,” it was argued, “rate tamper- 
ing not only slows down business. It 
kills it.” 

In the present situation, there seems 
little danger of the latter. The na- 
tion’s fiscal authorities have proved 
their skill as governors of business- 
nourishing money policy. And on one 
point they clearly are agreed. They 
are studiously eager to avoid specu- 
lative excesses and doubtless would 
tighten credit lines further if deemed 
necessary. Most investors of. course 
will go along with that policy as 
sound. It is designed to assure the 
continuance of prosperity. 


Echo From Canada 


“Tr CANNOT be denied 
that an economy whose continued 
growth rests in any significant degree 
upon a continually enlarging structure 
of credit is open to a sharp set-back 
should there be a shrinkage in the 
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flow of income on the basis of which 
credit is granted. There is thus the 
responsibility, which must be borne 
not only by the monetary authorities 
but also by those who borrow and 
those who lend, of exercising dis- 
cretion lest the consumer becomes 
over-extended in ‘his eagerness to bor- 
row in order to buy.” 

To investors in this country, the 
foregoing no doubt has a familiar 
ring. They have heard it before. But 
it does not relate to the economy of 
this country; instead, it reflects a 
measure of concern over the sixfold 
increase in consumer credit outstand- 
ing in the Dominion of Canada dur- 
ing the past ten years. The quota- 
tion is from the Bank of Montreal’s 
current “Business Review.” In noting 
the division of responsibility as allo- 
cated by the Bank (Government, 
borrowers and lenders), consumer 
credit men may underscore the im- 
portant role played by the public. 
Some people of course will over- 
extend, but the record in general is 
good. Loan losses in the entire life 
span of C.I.T. Financial Corporation, 
for instance, reached as high as one 
per cent in only one year and that was 
during the depression. It is probable 
that caution signals, such as those 
given by this country’s Federal Re- 
serve Board and Canada’s Bank of 
Montreal, may prove sufficient to keep 
buying-on-the-cuff within bounds. 


Relief Bonus 


Rep Cross, through its 
national chairman, E. Roland Harri- 
man, recently appealed to the New 
York Stock Exchange for financial 
help in relieving the disaster needs 
of flood victims of the northeastern 
nine-state flood area. The Exchange’s 
quota was set at $100,000. Stock 


















Exchange officials Harold W. Scott 
and Keith Funston as co-chairmen of 
the Exchange’s disaster relief com- 
mittee broadcast a country-wide ap- 
peal throughout the Stock Exchange 
community. Within four days the 
quota was met with an added bonus 
of more than 50 per cent. The drive 
ended just before Labor Day when 
a bundle of checks ranging from small 
to large were turned over to Mr. 
Scott. The total was $151,048. It 
was the largest group donation re- 
ceived up to that time by the National 
Red Cross. “I think,” said Mr. Har- 
riman, “you can be proud of the Ex- 
change’s record of helping out—in 
this disaster as well as others.” 


Auto “Give-Away”’ 


By THE END of next 
month nearly every auto maker will 
have 1956 models on the way to 
dealer warehouses. All are eager to 
get the jump on competitors. Through 
August manufacturers produced ap- 
proximately 5.5 million cars of which 
roughly three-quarters of a million, 
or less than 15 per cent, remained un- 
sold in dealer’s stocks. In keeping 
with precedent, though occurring this 
year earlier than usual, dealers are 
sounding their customary symphony 
of hardship. Manufacturers hear but 
seem not to heed; it has been a ban- 
ner year and dealers have profited. 

Meanwhile, the offerings of current 
models take on a basement-bargain 
hue. Two-cars-for-the-price-of-one, 
Buy - now-and- we'll-allow -the -fuil - 
price-on-a-1956-car and other gim- 
micks attract. Even a trip to London 
may be offered absolutely free. But 
it is more profitable to the buyer 
usually to take the discount in cash 
or equivalent in price. Then he can 
perhaps afford to go to Paris. 
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Colgate Making 


Karnings Recovery 


First quarter results were off sharply for special 


reasons but more recent figures have been quite 


satisfactory, and year should wind up ahead of 1954 


ust as cleaning and washing in the 

home is a major domestic chore, 
the business of supplying trade- 
marked products to keep everything 
fresh is one of tremendous size. Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company, which has 
left no avenue of approach to per- 
sonal cleanliness unexplored, is the 
world’s leader in toilet soaps and 
toiletries, although second largest in 
soap alone. 

Colgate’s principal two fields have 
long embraced aids for personal 
grooming, and products to expedite 
household tasks in the laundry, bath- 
room and kitchen. But not content to 
stop there, the company’s products 
go into every room in the house and 
even into the garden. Some of Col- 
gate’s newer ideas have taken shape 
in aerosol cans—an air deodorant, an 
insect killer for the home and another 
for the shrubbery and garden (death 
on mosquitos as well as other pests). 
Since Colgate’s research staff is for- 
ever nurturing a multitude of new 
products, some of which hit the mar- 
ket each year, further penetration of 
home and fireside may be expected. 

Other than the Florient air deo- 
dorant and the Kan-Kil insect sprays, 
which to date are in only limited dis- 
tribution, Colgate has a low-sudsing 
detergent now being sold nationally 
—AD for automatic washers, which 
will compete with Montsanto Chemi- 
cal’s All. A new Vel liquid detergent 
is being sold in about a third of the 
country, while the Toilet Article de- 
partment is test-marketing Brisk 
toothpaste, Glance shampoo and an 
aerosol hair spray. 

The costs of introducing these new 
products naturally reduce earnings 
at times, as in the first quarter of 
this year when the initial expense of 
marketing AD was substantial. But 
during the last several years Colgate 
has been able to eliminate much of 
the earnings fluctuations formerly 
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caused by gyrations in raw material 
costs. This has been done by substi- 
tution of synthetic detergents for fats 
and oils, which also has reduced the 
dollar value of such inventories. At 
the end of 1951, raw materials com- 
prised 42 per cent of total inventories, 
almost the same as for finished goods. 
At the end of 1954, raw materials 
amounted to only 37 per cent of total 
inventory. 

Changes in the prices of tallow and 
coconut oil hardly accounted for the 
difference, as both were higher at the 
end of last year than at December 31, 
1951. In detergents, the soap manu- 
facturer can keep inventories low, 
obtaining deliveries almost daily, 
whereas stocks of coconut oil must 
be carried for a number of months 





Colgate-Palmolive 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends -Price Range—, 


1945.. $135.4 $3.34 $2.00 49 —31% 
1946.. 1464 892 4.25  6034—42% 
1947.. 259.4 11.17 5.00 56 —33 

1948.. 2203 3.56 3.00 45%4—31 

1949.. 204.0 5.33 3.00  437%—2936 
1950.. 2119 7.66 3.00 50%—373, 
1951.. 223.8 2.79 a2.00 55%—42% 
1952.. 245.7 4.38 a2.00 47%4—40% 
1953.. 257.4 5.02 a2.00 4714—385% 
1954.. 261.8 4.96 a2.50 63%4—3834 


Six months ended June 30: 


ae) a) en 
1955.. 137.9 1.74 b$1.8734b627%—507%6 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1895. 
a—Plus 5% stock. b—Through September 7. 
Note: Per share earnings are based on average 
number of shares outstanding during the year. 





since the Philippine crop is harvested 
once a year. 

A high correlation with consumer 
purchasing power as well as popula- 
tion growth is characteristic of soap 
and toiletries use. Sales actually are 
relatively stable. Colgate’s earnings 
drops have usually resulted from such 
things as inventory write-downs. The 
1951 decline, for example, reflected 
a drop in the price of tallow from 
16%4 cents a pound at the beginning 
of the year to 734 cents at the year- 
end—although extensive plant dam- 
age from a Kansas City flood also 
was a factor. Domestic results for 
the first quarter of this year were 
adversely affected by a 214-weeks’ 
strike at the company’s three largest 
plants as well as by introductory costs 
for AD and other products, as pre- 
viously mentioned. But orders re- 
ceived were six per cent higher than 
in the 1954 period, and these helped 
to boost second quarter sales nearly 
18 per cent over those of a year 
earlier. The per share earnings pic- 
ture by quarters is as follows: 


First Second Half- 

Quarter Quarter Year 

Ln $1.38 $0.82 $2.20 
1955 0.40 1.34 1.74 


Third quarter sales continue to 
run ahead of year-ago levels, and full- 
year volume of at leest $270 million 
seems in sight. For the year, earn- 
ings should again reach the $5 per 
share figure with undistributed for- 
eign earnings increasing apprecia- 
bly over last year’s $1.85 per share. 

Foreign operations have been in- 
creasingly successful in recent years, 
and sales from this source now com- 
prise a growing proportion of total 
volume. Sales of foreign subsidiaries 
not consolidated totaled nearly $88.9 
million in the first half of 1955 vs. 
$80.2 million a year earlier, with 
earnings at about $4.5 million vs. $4.2 
million. The undistributed portion 
equaled 95 cents per share against 
76 cents in the 1954 first half. 

The current dividend rate, increased 
last year, is $2.50 annually which at a 
price of 55 yields 4.5 per cent. While 
no further increase is soon likely, it 
may be noted that the company paid 
out less than 45 per cent of earnings; 
between 1952 and 1954, and a return 
to the former $3.00 rate may be even- 
tually possible as earnings again re- 
vive. 
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HIGHLIGHTS RECORD YEAR FOR SHERATON 


SALES UP 23% TO $89,375,592 .. . More than 5,000,000 
guests were served by Sheraton in the year ending 
April 1, 1955. Gross operating and other income (ex- 
cluding sales of properties and securities) amounted to 
$89,375,592, up 23% from $72,771,079 a year ago. 

Total earnings increased 42% to $14,408,346. Net 
earnings, after taxes, increased 67% to $8,874,454. 

On a per share basis, earnings this year amounted to 
$2.63 per share on 3,377,890 shares outstanding as 
against $1.63 per share on 3,259,430 shares outstanding 
last year. 


NINE HOTELS ADDED .. . During the fiscal year Sheraton 
acquired the following well-known hotels, adding the 
Sheraton name: Sheraton-Blackstone, Chicago; Shera- 
ton-Palace, San Francisco;-Huntington-Sheraton, Pasa- 
dena; Sheraton-Ten Eyck, Albany; Sheraton-Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass.; Sheraton-Town House, Los Angeles; 
and Sheraton-Lincoln, Indianapolis. It acquired a lease 
on the Sheraton-Astor in New York with an option to 
buy and, in May, bought the Sheraton-Mayflower in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Another important development is the recent com- 


SHERATON ” 


IN THE U.S. A. 


DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 


AKRON 
Sheraton-May flower 


BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 


ALBANY BROOKLINE, MASS, Sheraton Hotel INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Tea Eyck The Beaconsfield CINCINNATI Sheraton-Lincoln 
‘BALTIMORE BUFFALO Sheraton-Gibson LOS ANGELES 


Sheraton-Bewedere Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Town House 


PHILADELPHIA Sheraton Hotel under construction 
OTHER SHERATON PROPERTIES — Sheraton Whitehall Bldg., New York ¢ Sheraton Bidg., Boston * Sheraton Bidg., Washington « Rittenh 


pletion of Sheraton Hall, Washington’s largest banquet 
room in Washington’s largest hotel. Advance bookings 
of $3,000,000 have already been obtained. 

Major modernization programs were completed in 
seven Sheraton Hotels. . . 800 luxury rooms were added 
... and nearly $9,000,000 was spent on improvements 
throughout the system. Last year Sheraton also sold six 
smaller hotels at a substantial profit. 


NEW HOTELS PLANNED .. . Construction has begun on 
the new Philadelphia Sheraton Hotel, to be one of the 
finest in the country, opening in October, 1956 . . . For 
the Sheraton-Belvedere in Baltimore, a 200-room addi- 
tion — including a banquet room seating 1200 people — 
is planned. 

Sheraton will also build several hotels of a new type, 
providing many features of a motel, plus luxury accom- 
modations, extensive dining and banquet facilities, and 
ample parking space. Binghamton and Tarrytown, 
New York, and possibly Portland, Oregon, are sites thus 
far selected for these projects. 

For a copy of the annual report, write Sheraton Cor- 
poration of America, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


E PROUDEST T E [ 
NAME IN 
IN CANADA 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
Park Sheraton Sheraton-Biltmore Sheraton-Kimball The Laurentien 
a ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS TORONTO—King Edward 
pc a Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
b SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON HAMILTON—R& ‘onno 
Huntington-Sheraton —_Sheraton-Palace Sheraton-Carlton ed ev © — 
Sheraton-Park 





Square Bidg., Philadelphia » Claiborne Apts., New Orleans 
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Continuing improvement in business conditions and ability 


of industrial shares to reach a new peak add to confidence 


of investors. But reaching for stocks is not recommended 


Recent developments, almost without excep- 
tion, have been highly encouraging to the bullish 
element. The already vigorous business boom is 
still gathering added strength, and this is reflected 
not only in data covering accomplishments already 
recorded but in factors which indicate that further 
improvement is in the offing. Although residential 
building activity slowed somewhat in August, as 
had been expected, non-residential construction 
more than took up the slack, and total volume in 
this field moved to a new peak for the third con- 
secutive month. The outlook here remains favor- 


able. 


Employment also set a new record in August 
for the third month in a row, and jobless totals 
dropped sharply. This trend, together with rising 
wage rates, promises continuation of the strong 
rise shown by personal income, which in July was 
ahead of year-earlier totals by $17.6 billion (annual 
rate). Such a performance reduces the possible 
threat posed by the steep advance in instalment debt 
of individuals; as long as their earnings continue 
to increase there is little danger that this debt 
will prove so burdensome as to cut into their cur- 
rent outlays. 


Another important element of strength in the 
economy is the conservative policy followed by 
businesses with respect to inventories. Their stocks 
have been creeping up in recent months, but at such 
a slow pace that the ratio of inventories to sales 
has dropped sharply. At the end of July, goods 
held by manufacturers were only two per cent 
above the low point reached about a year ago while 
sales had increased by 31 per cent. As compared 
with the 1953 highs, inventories are down five per 
cent, sales up four per cent. 


Members of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents report that their stocks actually 
dropped slightly during August. Thus, instead of 
a situation in which business spending might soon 
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be forced downward by the accumulation of exces- 
sive inventories, we face the prospect of a real need 
for further purchases. Shortages of steel and cop- 
per, while aggravating to consumers of these metals, 
will slow and prolong the process of rebuilding 
adequate stocks of all kinds of materials (since 
producers attempt to keep their holdings balanced) 
without being severe enough to reduce production. 


Dividends on industrial shares showed little 
change for about three years until late 1954, when 
an increase was noted. This has accelerated 
within the past month or so, and should become 
still more evident during the closing months of the 
year, since generous extras are likely in many cases. 
For the past two years, stock prices have advanced 
much more sharply than dividends, driving yields 
down considerably, but this divergence may come 


to at least a temporary halt over the next few 
months. 


The favorable business situation and the rising 
total of payments to stockholders have encouraged 
stock buyers to push industrial stocks (and utili- 
ties as well) to new highs. This in itself tends to 
generate additional optimism by a process which 
strongly suggests that investors like to pull them- 
selves up by their own bootstraps. There is no 
doubt that the market has shown a strong technical 
position lately, but such an influence is subject to 
change on short notice and provides no guarantee 
of perpetual advance. 


Holders of well-situated common stocks are jus- 
tified in maintaining their positions on the basis 
of the favorable business outlook, the moderate 
price-earnings ratios currently prevailing and the 
prospect of some improvement in the relationship 
of prices to dividends. But reaching for stocks at 
constantly advancing prices has usually proven un- 
profitable in the past, and there is no reason to 
recommend such a policy now. 


Written September 8, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Dividends Up 


Corporate dividend payments rose sharply in 
July, totaling $669 million as compared with $544 
million for the same month last year (Commerce 
Department figures). However, in July 1954 many 
firms deferred their usual payments until August 
in order to give their stockholders the benefit of 
the dividend tax relief effective August 1, 1954. 
The return to the normal July dividend pattern 
this year, therefore, accounts for the unusual spurt. 
Allowing for this factor, the Department notes a 
“moderate advance” in payments for the month, 
concentrated largely in the communications and 
finance industries. For the first seven months of 
this year, payments totaled a record $5.3 billion, 
up 10 per cent over the like period of 1954, with 
nearly all industries sharing in the increase. The 
principal exceptions were the automobile, leather 
and textile groups, which reported lower payments 
for the January-July period. 


Rail Income Rising 

With operating expenses down and revenues up, 
railroad earnings for the first seven months of 
1955 are well ahead of year-ago levels. Operating 
revenues for the first seven months totaled $5.7 
billion against $5.4 billion in the same 1954 period, 
and with costs slightly lower net income jumped 
te $490 million compared with $283 million a year 
earlier, a rise of some 73 per cent. The largest in- 
crease by far was attained by the major eastern 
roads, which reported a net of $192 million 
against $65 million. Substantial gains also were 
made in the West and South. Three eastern roads 
which already have ,reported for August—the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, New York Central and Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie—show important gains for the 
latest month, following earlier increases. But a few 
other roads such as the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the Lehigh Valley have been hit by flood losses 
resulting from damage to roadbeds and other inter- 
ference with freight and passenger traffic. 


Sporting Goods Boom 

With sports-minded Americans spending more 
money on leisure time activities than ever before, 
the sporting goods makers are having a good year. 
Profit margins will be further improved by price 
increases which are taking place throughout the 
industry. Wilson ‘Sporting Goods is boosting prices 
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on virtually all of its 1956 lines, MacGregor Sport 
Products has joined the move toward higher price 
tags on golf equipment, and Spalding has made 
some selective increases. Meanwhile, business in 
water sports accessories, which has already mush- 
roomed into a $35 million a year business, con- 
tinues to grow as the ranks of “skin divers” gain 
new adherents. The boom in this field has attracted 
the attention of some large-sized firms, such as 
Garrett Corporation—a maker of aircraft equip- 
men—which now offers breathing apparatus for 
water sportsmen. 


Stainless Steel Makers Busy 


Record production of stainless steel, surpassing 
the 602,000-ton peak for 1953, is considered a good 
possibility this year. The bright, corrosion- 
resistant, and high-strength metal is rapidly ex- 
panding its markets in the construction field, and 
other uses such as dairy equipment are taking 
larger quantities. However, the auto industry 
(which uses about 50 pounds of stainless per car) 
is still the chief market for the metal, accounting 
for over one fifth of total stainless output. While 
stainless steel is far more costly than ordinary 
carbon steel and is also priced higher than alumi- 
num, for many uses its durability and attractive- 
ness offset its higher price. The chief uncertainty 
in the stainless picture at the moment is the limited 
supply of nickel—an important alloying material— 
but the outlook is nevertheless bright for leading 
stainless producers such as Allegheny Ludlum, 
Armco, Republic, Crucible, Superior and Carpen- 
ter Steel. 


Paper Industry Expanding 


The continuing boom in paper and paperboard 
is considered a long-term development by industry 
leaders, who may spend $475 million on expansion 
this year, a new record. This compares with $455 
million in 1954 and $411 million in 1953, both 
record sums as of the respective dates. Output of 
both paper and paperboard has been running at 
higher levels this year, with board production 
through August up 11 per cent over the same 1954 
period and a somewhat lesser gain for paper. 
Paperboard orders received during August were 
18 per cent above the 1954 month, and prospects 
are excellent for combined paper and paperboard 
production this year of nearly 30 million tons, a 
new high for the third consecutive year. 
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Animal Antibiotics Growing 


Antibiotics and other drugs which combat human 
diseases are being used on an increasing scale to 
check animal diseases and parasite losses which, 
according to the head of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, cost more than $2 billion 
yearly. The addition of antibiotics (Auwreomycin, 
Terramycin, bacitracin, penicillin and streptomy- 
cin) to feeds helps reduce the time required for 
hogs and poultry to reach market weight while also 
reducing mortality and susceptibility to disease. 
Vitamins are also added to scientifically prepared 
animal feeds and recent tests indicate that the ad- 
dition of estrogenic substances (hormones) result 
in phenomenal weight gains for animals and poul- 
try. 
In the plant field, meanwhile, such antibiotic 
products as Agrimycin (Pfizer), Agristrep (Merck) 
and Actidione (Upjohn) have proved effective 
against numerous bacterial diseases and are being 
used in increasing volume, particularly for high- 
valued crops or where only small quantities of 
spray material are needed for disease control. 
The antibiotic feed supplement market climbed to 
a new peak of $25.9 million last year, and is show- 
ing continued growth in 1955. 


Jobs at New High 


For the third consecutive month, employment in 
August reached a new high figure, totaling about 
65.5 million. Unemployment meanwhile dropped 
about a quarter of a million from July, when some 
2.5 million were seeking jobless pay. Most of the 
130,000 workers made idle by the Northeast floods 
either have found work on clean-up or rehabilita- 
tion projects or have now gone back to their regu- 
lar jobs. 


Soap Sales 

With synthetic detergents now representing 62.5 
per cent of the total market, sales of soaps and 
detergents for the first six months were approxi- 
mately the same in tonnage although five per cent 
better in dollar value than in 1954. Gains in de- 
tergent sales offset declines in both tonnage and 
dollar volume of soaps, and total sales of $408.7 
million against slightly less than $390.2 million in 
the same 1954 period represented a new record. 
Sales of detergents alone climbed to nearly $254.4 
million, 9.4 per cent over a year earlier, while 
sales of soap at about $154.4 million were off 2.1 
per cent. 


Corporate Briefs 

Potomac Electric Power plans a new $70 million 
generating station on the Potomac River in Lou- 
doun County, Va. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has opened a new $25 
million, 84,000 kw hydroelectric plant. the 14th 
such unit since World War II. 

South American Gold & Platinum, Pennroad 
Corporation and Time, Inc., are jointly forming an 
investment trust to invest in international securi- 
ties. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Sept. 7 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ........ 12.63 11.37 
ree 8.41 8.38 
Tc cevenass 15.99 15.31 
* Average Yields 
50 Industrials ........ 3.65% 4.585 
» ee 4.65 5.81 
20 Utilities .......... 4.42 4.76 
rr 3.78 4.66 
*Standard & Poor's Corporation, see also page 32 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 


‘ the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 


the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. SiGovt Bes, S928 adc ckasn 95 2.88% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.16 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 105 3.80 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961... 96 3.30 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 


BN). cdetvdiedvcuiuurednwewenie 97 3.28 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977s 64si0%cpuicess 96 3.28 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 89 3.22 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... o2.. 331 10236 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 90 3.28 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 98 3.43 10334 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 3.28 104.4 


Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 144 486% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% cum... 110 4.77 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..+...... 107 4.21 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 32 4.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum... 45 4.44 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 103 = 4.85 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


e-Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Dit COE. siicecseiecsiss $1.00 *$1.00 58 1.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 200 150 46 44 
OE POE ce canvdescsnksks 2.75 2.25 84 3.6 
Standard Oil of California..... *300 225 9 33 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 20 17 115 21 
United Air Lines.............. 150 0.75 43 3.5 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.500 150 66 38 


*Also paid stock. tTBased on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tels & Teliéssiiccses< $9.00 $9.00 178 50% 
Borden Company occ cciccsic *280 180 65 43 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.60 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 240 180 52 4.6 
Hlasel-Ating Glass ....cccscee 120 120 24 590 
International Harvester ....... 200 200. 39 dil 
aS eS eee re: ere 300 225 S2 53 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 500. Sid So 32 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300. 250 51 ..59 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 42 43 
a ere ee 180 135 36 5.0 
Norfolk & Western............ 350 150 3% 59 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.20 165 53 42 
WmetC LAGOS occ. cicecs cass 200 150 41 49 
Piutip Mortis, Bac... 0505605 300 2.25 43 7.0 
Salsway Stot0s snes cicsivisccseces 2.40 180 47 5.1 
Socony Mobil O81 ...6..60.cse0 2m 1 @ af 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 1.70 53 45 
UN TRUE 6 ov ccc cvesdis 2.15 150 4 54 
EE i560 ccswbandwtanne 2.25 1.70 52 4.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 160 145 29 55 
West Penn Electric ........... 115 095 29 +45 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be —- from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


go My Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Ba Beet no sawows cencvvc $3.00 $3.00 6 50% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 5.75 5.50 158 §4.6 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 160 135 33 5.4 
eee 250 150 45 5.6 
Container Corporation ........ 2.50 225 70 4.3 
Flintkote Company ........... 300 180 40 760 
re roan 5.00 3.50 131 74.6 
Glidden Company ............ 200 200 4 5.0 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 126 48 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... "200 150 62 32 
Simmons Company ........... 250 180 47 53 
wet HE: cls akecaduecbaceas 260 195 56 46 
ects POUL os annsldnwkeaksew tan 150 150 58 35 
Worthington Corporation ..... 250 2.00 50 5.0 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. §Based 
on $7.25 indicated annual payment. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Economic boom continues, but credit curbs appear to 


be having desired effect—Visits by the Russians to 


snowball—Free advice available for food processors 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Obviously, 
everything is still booming. The 
various Government agencies monto- 
nously report peaks in dividend pay- 
ments, sales, employment and other 
measures of prosperity. So far, tight 
credit doesn’t seem to have had much 
effect, if judged by published figures. 
Nevertheless, the Congressmen still 
in Washington hear bitter complaints 
by people who say they’re about to be 
ruined. 

There have been complaints from 
builders who claim that sales have 
been lost. In a typical case, the early 
negotiations envisaged smaller down 
payments and lower interest rates 
than are possible now. Before a deal 
can be closed the buyer is asked to 
put up a few hundred dollars more, 
which he doesn’t have. An export 
broker complains that he no longer 
can borrow quite enough money to 
arrange his customary shipments. 
Here and there, storekeepers find it 
harder to discount as much paper as 
they used to and so are asking cus- 
tomers for higher deposits. 

All this, no doubt, is just what the 
Federal Reserve authorities antici- 
pated. Tight money first affects peo- 
ple doing most of their business on 
credit. That they have been affected, 
to the authorities, would simply in- 
dicate that the policy works. Pre- 
sumably, the people hurt by it will 
increase in numbers and the com- 
plaints will be louder. At that point, 
the policy may—one can’t say “will’’ 
—become a political issue. 


A painful responsibility of the 
authorities is to decide when to let 
up. Since every business index is at 
or close to its peak, the time, of 
course, isn’t now. Naturally, the Re- 
serve management can hardly de- 
scribe the conditions under which 
they’d “actively” help the money mar- 
ket, even supposing that they knew. 
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Credit authorities don’t seem to 
be especially concerned about the 
stock market, whose direct use of 
credit doesn’t seem darigerous. More 
important is the growing volume of 
instalment debt plus the continuing 
expansion of outstanding mortgages. 
Perhaps later figures will show that 
the fast growth of debt has been 
checked. 

As computed by the Department of 
Commerce, outstanding consumer 
credit totals about 12 per cent of dis- 
posable income. More than $1 bil- 
lion a month is repaid—$12 billion 
a year. Since the borrower also pays 
interest as well as various service 
charges, the deduction from dispos- 
able income is greater. The fast rise 
in these figures reflects sales of ex- 
pensive products, such as autos, 
freezers and furniture. 

At present, it is said, the part of 
total sales made on credit is at its 
record high and may still be increas- 
ing. The tightening of money will 
check this. It’s to be seen whether 
the change will be gradual or rather 
sudden. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has been getting a lot of queries on 
whether farm products may _ be 
shipped to Communist countries. The 
answer is that, Communist China and 
North Korea excepted, there is no 
restriction. However, shippers may 
not export CCC stocks. Special rul- 
ings probably would be necessary 
on the various triangular deals in- 
volving CCC that could be arranged. 


Publicity men here have recently 
found a new theme: Be nice to the 
Russians. As the farm delegation re- 
cently wound up its visit, Safeway 
Stores invited them to inspect “food 
distribution” —that is, the Safeway 
warehouses. Up and down the Na- 
tional Press Club bar, press agents 





were asking each other how they 
could connect their own clients with 
the visit of the Russian farm dele- 
gation. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders invited the Soviet Govern- 
ment ‘to inspect the techniques that 
“made this the best-housed nation in 
the world.” This was done not 
through a press handout alone but, 
in full formality, by a message to the 
embassy after due clearance with the 
State Department. If all goes well, 
Russians will be on hand when the 
association opens its new offices, 
called the “National Housing Center.” 

Over the past several years, trade 
associations have been budgeting 
more time and money to publicity 
for their industries. If invitations to 
Russians capture a reasonable amount 
of news space, they'll snowball during 
the next several months. 


A food processor playing with a 
new product can get a lot of help be- 
fore he launches it from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment will carefully research such 
things as consumer response and the 
effects of experimental advertising. 
It’s necessary, however, that the 
product use materials in which there 
are actual or threatened surpluses. 


Both political parties, but especi- 
ally the Republicans, are concerned 
that the money-raising drives won’t 
start until the campaign is well under 
way. Little has been done since 1952 
to systematize this part of the busi- 
ness. In contrast with the Red Cross 
and other such organizations, the par- 
ties maintain no card files on which 
to base fund-raising campaigns by - 
mail. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemica's . . . 

A new entrant in the chemical fer- 
tilizer field is Borden Company with 
a non-burning nitrogen compound 
for lawns which is unique in that it 
will release this element steadily over 
a six-month to one-year period upon 
a single application—sold under the 
brand name Borden’s 38, it is now 
available in 50 pound bags through 
wholesalers and will be offered for 
home use in smaller packages early 
next Spring. .. . The Paint Indus- 
tries’ Show of 1955 will be held Octo- 
ber 3-5 at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Federation of 
Paint & Varnish Production Clubs. 
. . . Vaportite is the trade name of 
a new coating now on the market 
for damp proofing and decorating 
both interior and exterior concrete 
surfaces—the product of Allied Com- 
position Company, it comes in nine 
colors, requires no curing. . . . The 
British firm of E. H. Bentall & Com- 
pany, Ltd., has developed a machine 
that takes freshly cut grass and 
processes it into vitamins and silage 
suitable for pigs, poultry and cattle— 
called Protess, it may be had in liq- 
uid, paste, cake, biscuit or meal form. 
. .. Add to the list of leather cleaning 
products being manufactured today 
one called Valley by Valley Products 
Company—packaged in a self-spray 
squeeze bottle, it’s good 
leatherette and plastic. 


Drug Products... 

Ayerst Laboratories Division of 
American Home Products has for- 
mulated a hand cream that forms an 
invisible coating over the skin which 
cannot be penetrated by most chem- 
icals—particularly it is effective in 
protecting the hands against irritants 
found in detergents, bleaches and 
photo-developing solutions. . . . A 
salve suitable both as a general anti- 
septic and as a burn ointment is one 
of the essentials to be found in a 
compact, inexpensive first aid kit 
newly available in drug stores and 
some supermarkets—by Acme Cotton 
20 


also for 


Products Company. . . . Just about 
ready for its public debut is a new 
package for Philip Morris cigarettes 
—the familiar tobacco-brown will 
give way to a gay red, white and 
gold combination. . . . If you find that 
your next plastic: Band-Aid holds bet- 
ter and doesn’t whiten the skin, thank 
Johnson & Johnson—they’ve an im- 
proved plastic backing material with 
tiny ventilating pores for the Band- 
Aids being manufactured today... . 
Medicinal powders and syrups which 
may be distasteful are said to be quite 
palatable when mixed with a product 
called Aquacel No. 126 and then 
added to a glass of milk—marketing 
this preparation is a firm called Solu- 
ble Products Company. 


Plastics ... 

Disposable shower cap by Central 
States Paper & Bag Company does 
double duty; makes hotel guests 
happy and serves as a remembrance 
advertising piece since it may be used 
afterwards as a storage bag—amade of 
transparent Bakelite polvethvlene, it 
is, Of course, imprinted with hotel 
name and advertising message... . 
Upholstery in many 1956 model auto- 
mobiles soon to be premiered will be 
made of B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
new air-porous Koroseal, a material 
with thousands of interconnecting 
cells to the square inch which provide 
“breathability” to the plastic—the 
new Koroseal is also softer, more 
flexible than plastics heretofore pro- 
duced. . . . Corrugated plastic sheet- 
ing, popular for porch roofs, room 
dividers and the like, is destined to 
even greater usdge now that there’s 
a closure strip being manufactured to 
seal ends and edges of the material— 
HP Corrugated Plastics Closure, as 
it is called, is produced by Hanszen 
Plastics Company, and comes in 
seven colors. .. . Now we have baby 
pants with a built-in odor, that of 
fresh baby powder—made cf rene 
plastic formulated to withstand boil- 
ing water, the Bonnie Baby Pants are 
fashioned by Barclay Mills, Inc., in 
three standard sizes. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

Business Education Films, special- 
ists in distribution on a rental basis 
of motion pictures for training stu- 
dents and working adults in business 
subjects, has a new catalog describing 
more than 190 films—name the sub- 
ject from accounting to vocational 
guidance and no doubt they'll have 
a suitable film. . . . Indirect evidence 
of the coming of age of atomic energy 
is the fact that there’s now even a 
business-sponsored movie to chart the 
atom’s progress to the public—titled 
A Dawn's Early Light and produced 
by Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion for free distribution as a public 
service, the 30-minute color film 
shows the atom at work in agricul- 
ture, medicine and industry. .. . The 
vast packaging potential which has 
been opened up in recent years by the 
development of the aerosol container 
is the subject of The Spray’s the 
Thing, a 14-minute color movie 
turned out by John Sutherland Prod- 
ucts for E. I. du Pont de Nemours— 
prints are available on free loan. 


Tools... 

Very useful for drilling holes in 
places that are cramped and difficult 
to work in is an all-angle hand drill 
introduced by P. & C. Hand Forged 
Tool Company—both the chuck and 
the handle can be adjusted to prac- 
tically any angle (the handle, by the 
way, is hollow, providing a conve- 
nient storage space for several drills). 
. . . Newcomer to the field of home 
power tools is Yates-American Ma- 
chine Company, whose first such 
product is a multi-purpose unit— 
basically, it is an 8-inch circular saw, 
a 4-inch jointer and a 10-inch disc 
sander all in one; shifting from one 
piece of equipment to another simply 
calls for the turn of a wheel. . . . Ex- 
cellent as a safety device, though 
priced for the regular workshop, is 
a transparent plastic guard to replace 
the conventional metal type found on 
circular saws—introduced by Brett- 
Guard Company,-it protects the oper- 
ator while permitting an unobstructed 
view of the work that is being cut. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ Self-addressed. 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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CHEMISTRY AIDS DIVERSITY 


By its very nature chemical production 
leads to diversity of service. Through 
chemical research and product develop- 
ment, and the application of chemical 
Sod know-how to the solution of manufactur- 
ing problems, American Cyanamid is con- 
stantly broadening its services to industry 
and to the general public. Among our in- 
creasingly diversified services, there may 
be one or several that can contribute to 
greater profits in a field in which you have 
an interest. 
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Business Background 








Changes in Lorillard's official family indicate three roads 


to top positions—Chrysler stocks low, Briggs sees big 1956 





hanging 

order—At 
time of dissolu- 
tion of JAMES 
B. DuKE’s to- 
bacco trust, it 
was an accept- 
ed policy in 
Tobacco- 
land that no 
one other than 
a leaf man 
could qualify to 
hold a top-ranking position in a to- 
bacco company. Three recent changes 
in the official family of P. Lorillard 
Company indicate the measure in 
which the old order has changed. 
H. A. Kent, for 44 years in the 


icy 
Kent 


By Frank H. McConnell 








Peak 


Halley 


Lorillard framework, retired as chair- 
man of the board on September 1. 
Mr. Kent, who will continue in a con- 
sulting capacity, became a retail sales- 
man of Old Gold and went up the 
sales route to the presidency in 1942 
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Make Year Ahead a Better Investment Year 


Here's How to Do It at Minimum Cost in Time and Money 
Subscribe for Financial World—What a $20 Subscription Brings You 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to 
handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” (pocket-size Stock Guide 
containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(c) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per rules ; and 
(d) 1955 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 41st edition; 304 pages; 


covers over 1,800 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 
manual we ever published. Book is sold separately for $5. 


Best Way to Plan Better Investment Year 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service including 1955 
edition, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
[] Check here if subscription is NEW ... [1] Check here if RENEWAL 


EEF This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost 


we 





(Sept. 14) 












and the chairmanship ten years later. 
Witt1aM J. HALtey, president, is a 
figure man ; he started in the account- 
ing department and today keeps a 
close eye on the figures. Irvin H. 
PEAK, promoted to executive vice 
president over the Labor Day week- 
end, took a job in a tobacco ware- 
house the day he left school and has 
been a leaf man ever since. There, in 
a nutshell, you have three roads to 
Lorillard’s top brass. 


Lorillard Growth— This com- 
pany, which was doing business more 
than a century ago, ranks fifth among 
American tobacco companies. From 
1947 through 1953 its sales increased 
more rapidly than for the industry as 
a whole. In common with other com- 
panies, its sales felt the impact in 
1954 of adverse medical reports. 
However, dividends have been com- 
fortably earned despite added promo- 
tional costs incident to the introduc- 
tion, first, of Kent, a premium cigar- 
ette, and more recently the new Old 
Gold filters. President Halley is 
cheerful as to the future. Moving 
the company’s central operations from 
Jersey City to Greensboro, N. C., will 
cut freight costs. A feature also of 
the large Greensboro plant with its 
modern manufacturing and warehous- 
ing facilities will be a new research 
laboratory. A personnel change that 
reflected emphasis on research was 
the elevation not so long ago of Dr. 
Harris B. PARMELE from director of 
research to vice president. 





Chrysler Sales—There are two 
things that CLARE E. Briccs, Chrys- 
ler Division’s vice president in charge 
of sales, cautions dealers about: 
“Schlock” advertising and over-elas- 
tic credit. Nevertheless, despite these 
oral restraints, sales of the Imperial 
so far this year have run 76 per cent 
ahead of last year; sales of Imperial 
and Windsor should without strain- 
ing top the 1946 record of this divi- 
sion, and the outlook for 1956 is 
bright. “Our dealers have only 19,000 
Chryslers in stock,’ he said, “and 
used car stocks are half what they 
were last year. Mr. Briggs defined 
“schlock” advertising, but declined to 
spell it. “It means gimmick adver- 
tising in order to sell a car,” he said. 
As for over-relaxation of credit, he 
perceived a possible fly in the oint- 
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ment of a promising big year ahead if 
on-the-cuff buying wears the credit 
cuff ragged. 


1956 Trends—The features that 
follow were also pointed out by Sales- 
man Briggs in a New York interview 
held in connection with Chrysler’s 
Fashion show there: (1) The high 
and medium-priced lines of cars show 
bigger percentage gains over last year 
than the low-priced models. (2) Em- 
phasis will continue to be put on 
styling though Chrysler will be care- 
ful not to underplay its historic claim 
to superior engineering (‘“we have 
added 800 to our engineering staff”). 
(3) Chrysler sales (all models) have 
reached a shade over 18 per cent of 
the industry total. (4) The move 
toward sharper divisional autonomy 
will continue with dealers eventually 
handling only one car, but this proc- 
ess will be gradual and “no dealer 
will get hurt.” 


Northwest Banking—Nearly ev- 
ery adult in the four-state area of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana is familiar with 
a banking office of the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis or the First 
National Bank of St. Paul. These 
two Twin Cities institutions, and 
some smaller banks, are members of 
the group controlled through majority 
stock ownership by the First Bank 
Stock Corporation. In all, this hold- 
ing company’s banks have 82 offices 
throughout the four states mentioned 
and on June 30 their consolidated as- 
sets totaled over $1.4 billion. At the 
end of the year three important 
changes are to take place at the top 
management level. ELLwoop C. 
JENKINS, now president, will become 
chairman of the board; JosepH H. 
CoLMAN, Minneapolis attorney, will 
become president and chief executive 
officer; and EuGENE W. LEONARD, 
who as president of First Service 
Corporation maintains the holding 
company’s relations with 65 bank af- 
filiates outside the Twin Cities area, 
will become chairman of the holding 
company’s executive committee. 


Changed Tempo—In 1919 VERN 
C. RicHarps worked with MarTIN 
JoHNson in Borneo as cameraman 
filming wild life of that then little- 
explored island. Today he fills a com- 
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A Reappraisal of 
CIGARETTE STOCKS 


| HE charges and countercharges regarding the relationship between cigarette 


smoking and cancer have continued without resolution for 14+ months. What 
should investors do about tobacco stocks now? 


This week’s edition of The Value Line Investment Survey analyzes the cigarette 
industry and presents a full-page Rating and Report on each stock. This timely 
Value Line analysis takes account of the many factors that affect the prospect for 
earnings and dividends, which ultimately make stock prices. Specific estimates of 
earnings, dividends and normal prices for 1956 are made available to investors 
for the first time. The extent to which each stock is overpriced or underpriced 


is shown by objective Ratings, based on a normal capitalization of the earnings 
and dividends estimated in 1956. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 80-page issue covering the leading 





Tobacco, Auto Parts and Tire stocks at no extra charge under this Special 


Introductory Offer. 


In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new 


reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries to quide you to safer and more 


profitable investing. 


analyzes 57 stocks. including: 


American Tobacco Lorillard 
Reynolds Tobacco U. S. Tobacco 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Goodrich 
Continental Motors Goodyear 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Firestone 
Timken Roller Bearing Eaton Mfg. 


Each stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced,” 
“Underpriced,” “Fairly Priced," “Fully Priced" or "Overpriced." 


This issue 


Liggett & Myers 
Bayuk Cigars 
American Snuff 

U. S. Rubber 
Thompson Products 
Electric Auto-Lite 


Philip Morris 
General Cigar 
Budd Company 
Bendix Aviation 
Borg-Warner 
and 34 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 


1956 earnings and dividends. 


It includes also a new Special Situation Recommen- 


dation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 


Supplements. 


(Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 
price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


Name 


*New subscribers only. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-49. 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











fortable chair in the Wall Street area 
as the New York representative of 
the Bank of America. Mr. Richards 
started his financial career in Manila 
with the Chinese American Bank and 
became an exchange teller for Bank of 
America in San Francisco in 1923. 
He succeeds the late, popular ARNOLD 


TscHupy; and, like his predecessor, 
is no stranger to New York’s Finan- 
cial District. Mr. Richards has been 
drumming up corporation and bank- 
ing business for five years, the last 
four as a vice president. Announce- 
ment of his appointment was made by 
the bank’s president, S. CLARK BEISE. 
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Vaan a ial tenner eae nd A SOON SAS 


Opening — 
an account | 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking—explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. + Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Sellin 

Stocks — How Stock is ‘Sold 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. 
* The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms. 


We will mail your copy with- 


out obligation. Write for 
Booklet F-21. 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges - 


One Wall Street » New York 5, N.Y. ; 








Are you on the Fence Marketwise? 
GRAPHIC STOCKS New September 


Issue 


1001 CHARTS 


can help you to decide to Buy—Sell or 
hold. Charts show monthly highs, lows, 
VOLUME — earnings — dividends — 
capitalization on virtually every active 
stock listed on N. Y. Stock and Ameri- 
can Stock Exchanges covering nearly 12 
years to Sept. 1, 1955. 
Order Today for Promtt Delivery 


Single copy (Spiral Bound)........ 10. 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues).......... 350.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


87 Nassau St., New York 38 BE 3-9090 

















Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
come. Write today for booklet FD. It’s free. 
Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W. 31st St., N. Y.1 
In Caltf.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


September 1, 1955 
“s\ The Board of Directors has declared 
a @uarterly dividend of 25c per 


share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 
Septemtber30, 1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 13, 1955. 
Checks will be mailed. 
. CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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Street News 





Dynamite in the financial 
district—Wanamaker build- 


ing sees strange faces 


he fact that Friday of this week 

is the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the yet unsolved Wall Street explo- 
sion would call for no more than 
passing mention but for the coinci- 
dence that the reason for dynamite 
being in the financial district was the 
same as it is today. The one-horse 
wagon that stopped in front of the 
old Assay Office around noon on 
September 16, 1920, was carrying ex- 
plosives to be used in the construc- 
tion of the north wing of the New 
York Stock Exchange building. Now 
they are using dynamite to blast out 
the excavation on which a south wing 
to the Exchange will be built. This 
wing is to be a privately owned build- 
ing, but for historical purposes it is 
to be an Exchange wing since that 
market will occupy a substantial part. 


It has been a tough job to get 
down to bedrock on the corner of 
Broad Street and Exchange Place, 
and the contractor has had to work 
on two ten-hour shifts to keep up 
to schedule. Four blasts have been 
set off during the hours when the 
district is swarming with men, 
women and boys. Eight go off 
at night. The men who touch off 
the blasts now were not around 
35 years ago when the unscheduled 
explosion rocked the district, but 
someone who has that tragic incident 
in mind must be timing things. 

Thirty people were killed and a 
hundred others injured by the 1920 
explosion. The old Assay Office at 
30 Wall Street, now part of the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings Building, 
bore the brunt of that blast. The Gov- 
ernment was quick to repair the dam- 
age. Not so with the J. P. Morgan 
& Company building across the street. 
Although that entire structure was 
thoroughly sanded down just a few 
years ago, the holes blasted into the 
huge stone blocks were untouched. 


’ 


‘‘Honorable scars,’ 
to them. 

Veteran newspaper reporters cov- 
ering the financial district soon found 
their police cards valueless after they 
had rushed out of the Stock Ex- 
change press room on that memorable 
day. Troops were rushed from Gov- 
ernors Island to protect Government 
property—the Assay Office and Sub- 
Treasury building, as it was called in 
those days—and took the situation 
out of police hands. 


is how they refer 


The old John Wanamaker store 
in New York is teeming with strange 
tenants these days. The former sales 
personnel now are among the hun- 
dreds processing subscriptions to the 
$637 million convertible debenture 
issue American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is offering to its 1.38 
million stockholders, the largest single 
family of investors in the world. More 
than 1,200 temporary workers have 
been added to the normal A. T. & T. 
forces and the employes of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company to handle this 
record breaking piece of private 
financing. Only the United States 
Treasury, in its wartime debt flota- 
tions and subsequent refundings and 
new-money operations, has ever 
raised as large a block of capital at 
one time. 

It could be that the Wanamaker 
store has found a permanent occupant 
and is no longer a white elephant. 
A. T. & T. has rented the building 
for one year. It did the same thing 
a few years ago with the old post 
office building on Varick Street, only 
to buy that building outright later 
on and revamp it to serve as a per- 
manent place of safe-keeping for stock 
records, among other things. The last 
meeting of A. T. & T. stockholders— 
in April of this year—was held in 
the Varick Street building. And still 
the administration of the nation’s 
largest private enterprise calls for 
more and more space. 


The enormity of A. T. & T.’s 
task in issuing 52 million rights to 
1.38 million separate subscribers is 
indicated by the fact that the postage 
for the first piece of mail matter, sent 
out over the Labor Day weekend, 
cost $80,000, and the return postage 
$40,000 more. Later the debentures 
will go out at registered mail rates. 
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Meanwhile, the force at Wanamaker’s 
and at headquarters set up in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and San Francisco, as 
well as the main office at 195 Broad- 
way, New York, will have to act as 
clearing houses for the many thou- 
sands of stockholders who have too 
many or too few rights. On an aver- 
age, during the six previous post- 
war debenture offerings which raised 
$2.6 billion of capital, only one in 
six of the stockholders had the exact 
number of rights needed for sub- 
scriptions. 


Chemical Shares 





Concluded from page 3 


stages of an expansion which is likely 
to be equally dynamic ; they accounted 
for only 1.1 per cent of all fibers as 
recently as 1950, but had increased 
their share to 5.7 per cent by 1954. 
Synthetic detergents edged out soap, 
on a volume basis, in 1953, and took 
nearly 60 per cent of the total market 
last year. Further relative gains, 
probably at a slower pace, are in store 
for the future. 

Production of plastics is expected 
to equal some 2.85 billion pounds this 
year, almost double the then-record 
output for 1948 or 1949. A recent 
estimate places 1960 consumption of 
plastics at a level 130 per cent above 
that of 1954, with some individual 
items showing considerably larger 
gains—182 per cent for vinyls, the 
largest-volume group; 200 per cent 
for fourth-ranking polyethylene; 300 
per cent for fluorocarbons, which will 
still be a very small factor in terms 
of poundage. 

In order to supply the constantly 
growing demand for their products, 
chemical enterprises have been forced 
to increase their capacity again and 
again. They raised it by 72 per cent 
during World War II, against a gain 
of only 31 per cent for all manufac- 
turing industries, and by the end of 
last year had scored a further increase 
of 142 per cent (against 75 per cent). 
By the end of 1958, present expecta- 
tions call for them to install enough 
new facilities to boost output by 
another 30 per cent. 

The large, diversified general 
chemical companies are the principal 
beneficiaries of the industry’s long 
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term growth trend. Highly special- 
ized one-product concerns are less 
able to take advantage of new devel- 
epment opportunities and in addition 
are vulnerable to new competitive fac- 
tors arising frequently in this business 
as new products take over markets 
previously held by others and the 
development of improved processes 
makes existing facilities obsolete. 
Where the size and diversity of a 
chemical producer’s activities mini- 
mize this threat, and management 
has been aggressive in initiating new 
opportunities for growth in sales and 
earnings, investors are justified in 
relaxing to some extent their usual 
valuation standards. 


Proprietary Drugs 





Concluded from page 4 


brough Manufacturing (Vaseline) 
and Pond’s Extract (Pond’s Cream, 
Angel Face, etc.) have merged into 


Chesebrough-Pond’s, providing the 
surviving firm with diversification 
and greater economy in distribution. 
Bristol-Myers recently purchased 
Luzier’s Inc. which conducts a siza- 
ble door-to-door cosmetics business, 
Plough has added Nujol and Mistol 
to its lines through purchase and 
Zonite has taken over Lady Esther. 
Additional mergers and acquisitions 
may be expected from time to time. 

With the exception of Zonite, all 
of the companies listed in the table 
on page 4 and reporting on a cal- 
endar year basis showed improve- 
ment in the first six months of this 
year in comparison with the similar 
1954 period. With a favorable eco- 
nomic background, the majority of 
companies should register gains in 
net profits for this year. Yields are 
for the most part reasonably attrac- 
tive, and a number of proprietary 
issues have still to reattain the *46 
peaks which for most companies still 
stand as the high-water mark of the 
postwar period. 








LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the best- 
known stocks has pushed their prices 
beyond their value. Equally good 
stocks have been neglected since 1946. 
They are good bargains at their cur- 
rent low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin Lists 
50 stocks on which Babson’s clients 
have been advised to take their profits. 
It also lists 20 “bargain” stocks of high 
quality having less risk and better fu- 
tures. The “buy” list—based on up-to- 
the-minute research—covers stocks for 
income, capital gain, growth and specu- 
lation. 


= 
BABSON’S REPORTS, INC., 


l 
l 
| 70 Stocks. $1 is enclosed. 
| 
l 
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Dept. FW-29, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin listing 
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Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this bulletin 
gives you the benefit of Babson’s 50- 
years’ experience in guarding investors’ 
gains through 5 Booms, 5 Panics, 10 
Administrations and 2 World Wars... 
covering periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This bulletin 
will be particularly valuable to in- 
vestors whose experience has been con- 
fined to the present 11-year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of 
preparation and mailing—you get this 
chance to check your judgment against 
the advice of Babson’s over 100 trained 
investment personnel. Mail coupon be- 
low Today for your Special “Switch” 
Bulletin. 
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Common Stock 















































A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on October 
1, 1955 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
September 15, 1955, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 


















































ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 



























September 1, 1955 















































223rd CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
CorPoRATION, payable October 
20, 1955 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 23, 1955. 
SHELDON F, HALL, 


Vice President 
and Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
August 31, 1955. 


Burroughs 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, 
on August 29, 1955, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable October 1, 1955, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
on September 15, 1955. 

HASTINGS W. BAKER, Secretary 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON 


Alabama Gas 


STOCK: 


Atlantic City Elec........ 


Consumers Power 


Detroit Edison . 


Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 
Middle South Utilities.... 


Montana Power 
Southern Co. ... 
Virginia Elec. & 


eee eee ene 


Pwr.. 


Washington Water Pwr. Tic 


Chain Belt ..... 
Divco Corp. .... 
Glidden Co. 
Oliver Corp. 


eeee 


oe eee eeee 


sewer eenee 


e686 6'@ @ 2 ¢ 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 


Baltimore Transit 


Erie Railroad .. 


Great Northern Ry....... 


Gulf Mobile & O 
Illinois Central . 
Illinois Terminal 


BaP ss wd 


Louisville & Nashville.... 


Norfolk & West 


ERs 002° 


Pittsburgh & West. Va... 


Reading Co. .... 


Seaboard Air Line R.R... 


Southern Pacific 


Texas’ & Pacific Ry.;.«... 


Union Pacific .. 
Virginian Railwa 


eee eeeeee 


D sie euka 


Western Maryland Ry.... 
Western Union Tel....... 


Aldens, Inc. .... 
Bohack (H. C.). 
Emery Air Freig 
Federated Dept. 

Green (H. L.) . 
Hoving Corp. .. 
LEVERS: xen 
McLellan Stores 
Permanente Cem 
Stix, Baer & Full 
Zeller’s Ltd. 


ACF Industries 
Austin, Nichols 


Cosden Petroleum 
Gregory Industries 


U. S. Plywood. . 
Food Fair Stores 
Jewel Tea 


Amer. Agricultural Chem. 


a 


RELA Sas: 
Stores... 


ocateoeece 
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ee eeeeeee 
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1955 1954 
12 Months to July 31 
193 $1.89 
2.23 1.96 
3.27 3.04 
3.45 3.28 
2.16 2.17 
2.20 2.08 
2.80 2.64 
1.37 1.24 
2.47 2.08 
1.99 1.85 
9 Months to July 31 
3.90 2.67 
0.69 0.58 
2.43 1.86 
1.78 0.86 
7 Months to July 31 
3.08 2.68 
5.25 2.73 
0.68  D0.03 
0.47 0.54 
2.27 1.61 
3.29 2.44 
4.52 3.10 
0.30 D0.03 
4.73 3.97 
3.22 1.78 
1.50 0.97 
2.87 2.44 
4.77 4.54 
3.80 2.61 
10.74 7.58 
9.01 7.45 
2.86 1.69 
5.74 3.91 
1.36 0.73 

6 Months to July 31 
0.46 0.20 
1.70 1.74 
0.39 0.07 
1.95 1.52 
0.68 0.68 
0.30 0.20 
D0.65 0.09 
0.41 0.45 
1.18 0.87 
0.51 0.49 
*0.43 *0.56 
3 Months to July 31 
1.76 1.45 
0.04 D0.04 
1.15 0.82 
0.21 0.12 
1.24 0.65 


eee eeeeee 


12 Weeks to July 23 


eeeeeeeee 


0.63 
28 hae oo 16 


0.59 
1.45 


12 Months to June 30 
Aetna-Standard Engineer. 
Aluminum Industries .... 


Archer-Daniels-Midland .. 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas.. 


Baldwin Rubber 
Cont’! Copper & 


Steel.... 


Imperial Paper & Color.. 


Jaeger Machine 
Kaiser Steel ... 
Pabco Products 


Parker Appliance 


Power Corp. of Canada... 
Shedd-Bartush Foods..... 


Starrett (L. S.). 
Stroock (S.) ... 
Twin Disc Clutc 


ee 


ee eee 


Union Twist Drill........ 


2.46 
D1.18 
7.01 
3.49 
0.61 
1.70 


3.05 
0.16 
7.27 
3.05 
0.53 
2.54 
0.82 
2.15 
2.03 
1.75 
1.15 
1.77 
*2.37 
2.22 
5.94 
2.69 
6.01 
1.36 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: | 1955 1954 
12 Months to~June 30 


Virginia-Carolina Chem... $2.28 $4.26 
9 Months to June 30 
Eastern Industries ....... 0.64 0.89 
Hires (Charles E.)...... 0.20 0.20 
Kearney & Trecker....... D0.88 2.16 
Watonias CO. .6bi3.cesaeus D0.004 0.16 
6 Months to June 30 
Air-Way Industries ..... 0.43 0.46 
Allen Business Machines.. 0.44 1.05 
Allen Electric & Equip.... 0.27. D0.34 
American Cable & Radio 0.12 0.26 
American Factors ....... 1.03 1.01 
Bankers Commercial ..... 2.20 2.00 
Beneficial Corp. ......... 0.36 0.37 
Beneficial Finance ....... 0.81 0.76 
ee eS eer 5.50 6.05 
Casper Tin Plate......... 0.62 0.50 
Cerro de Pasco.......... 2.61 0.98 
Clarostat Mig. ....0ccses 0.17 0.16 
Clinchfield Coal ......... 0.74 0.53 
J rrr 0.46 0.68 
Crampton Mfg. .......... 0.32 0.60 
Drilling & Exploration... 0.21 0.38 
i  O” rrrr rer er 0.07 0.09 
SE EEO 0.12 D0.02 
Factor (Max) ........<. 0.71 0.38 
Fairbanks Co. 2.060000 0.31 0.25 
Garlock Packing ........ 1.62 0.92 
Gary (Theo.) & Co....... 1.99 1.65 
Gatineau Power ......... *1.12 *1.00 
General Finance ......... 1.10 0.77 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.34 0.43 
Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Oe Eee re 0.47 0.69 
Hecla Mining .........: 0.16 0.16 
Holeproof Hosiery ....... 1.07 0.66 
Hollander (A:) 2.56.0. D0.72 #D1.29 
Int’l Cigar Machinery.... 0.83 0.71 
ee 0.02 0.04 
Kansas-Neb. Natural Gas. 1.36 0.73 
Le eee 0.74 0.74 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 3.21 4.05 
Melville Shoe ........... 1.03 0.91 
Merrill Petroleums ...... *0.01 *D0.20 
Miami Copper ..........- 3.49 2.18 
National Tool ........++. 0.17 0.39 
Malener BrGs. 2.222000 0.43 0.22 
New Dickenson Mines... *0.11 *0.13 
Oxford Electric ......... 0.25 0.21 
Pancoastal Petrol. ....... 0.17 0.14 
DE SI vn wescuce sss 1.24 0.89 
Bemtie: (65 DD.) ccs cesses 2.20 2.10 
Sommers Drug Stores.... 0.44 0.40 
TRIE, BURG, 5 cc cc ncaccce 0.12 0.07 
Storer Broadcasting ..... 0.73 0.71 
Tennessee Corp. ......... 2.28 2.05 
Tonopah Mining ........ 0.04 0.03 
Transamerica Corp. ...... 1.46 1.63 
Transcon Lines .......:.. 0.19 0.78 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 1.06 1.17 
Union Asbestos & Rubber D0.01 0.61 
Union Wire Rope........ 1.10 0.87 
U.S. Envelope..........- 5.63 5.48 
Universal Consol. Oil..... 1.58 1.32 
Warner & Swasey........ 1.55 1.55 
Whitaker Paper ......... 2.82 2.44 
Williams & Co........... 1.88 1.50 
Zonite Products ......... D0.12 0.07 
3 Months to June 30 
Bulova Watch .......... +0.41 40.35 
12 Months to May 31 
Standard Milling ........ a0.41 a0.02 
Stokely-Van Camp ...... 2.77 2.12 
Western Natural Gas..... 0.27 0.39 





*Canadian currency. ftAdjusted for 3-tor-1 split 
September, 1955. a—On combined common stocks. 
D—Deficit. 
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Ethical Drugs 





Concluded from page 6 


survey” of the antibiotics industry 
with particular attention to pricing 
policies ; and the experience of Cutter 
Laboratories with its polio vaccine in- 
dicates how a drug maker may be 
subject to damaging publicity before 
all of the facts can be made public— 
belatedly the Government attributes 
the Cutter vaccine incident to funda- 
mental weaknesses in its own testing 
standards. 

But as the life span of the average 
American—now at an all time high of 
08% years—increases, potential drug 
markets correspondingly grow. While 
pneumonia and tuberculosis no longer 
head the list in mortality tables, the 
non-infectious diseases such as can- 
cer, hypertension, and arteriosclerosis 
have still to be conquered. Nearly 10 
million Americans are seriously af- 
flicted with one of more of the allergic 
diseases (asthma, hay fever, eczema, 
hives etc.) and surveys indicate that 
there are a million known diabetics 
in this country plus an equal number 
of undiscovered cases. The incidence 
of epilepsy, which affects 750,000 to 
1,000,000 ‘persons of all ages, is 
greater than that of any other neuro- 
logic disease in the U. S. And any- 
one who is not convinced that the 
drug industry has unlimited horizons 
may consider the fact that man has 
been looking for a cure for the com- 
mon cold for some 2,000 years—with- 
out success. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Sept. 13: Alleghany Corporation; 
Anchor Hocking Glass; Arrow Hart & 
Hegeman Electric; Budget Finance 
Plan; Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas; 
Godchaux Sugars; Heinz (H.J.); Holt 
(Henry); Insurance Co. North America; 
Mahoning Coal Railroad; National In- 
vestors; Newberry (J. J.) Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad; Procter & Gamble; 
Sheraton Corporation; Tri-Continental; 
U.S. Sugar; Western Electric; Wiscon- 
sin Southern Gas. 


Sept. 14: American Brake Shoe; 
American Broadcasting - Paramount 
Theatres; American Screw; Atlantic 


Steel; Bickford’s Inc.; Cannon Shoe; 
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Carolina Power & Light; Colorado In- 
terstate Gas; Corning Glass Works; 
Cream of Wheat; Crystal Tissue; 
Helena Rubinstein; Lawrence Electric; 
Leslie Salt; Lowell Electric Light; 
Montgomery Ward; Motorola _Inc.; 
Murray Ohio Manufacturing; Na- 
tional Tool; New York & Honduras 
Rosario; Pacific Gas & Electric; Pacific 
Power & Light; Royal McBee; Square 
D Company; Talon Inc.; Union Twist 
Drill; United Shoe Machinery; UV. S. 
Smelting Refining & Mining. 

Sept. 15: American Dredging; Ameri- 
can Thermos Bottle; Burlington Steel; 
California Packing; Central Aguirre 
Sugar; Consolidated Natural Gas; 
Davenport Water; Gamble Bros.; Gen- 
eral Public Service; Green Mountain 
Power; Hayes Industries; Horn & Hard- 
art Baking; Imperial Sugar; Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph; Leslie 
Salt; McIntyre Porcupine Mines; Mon- 
roe Loan Society; National Fuel Gas; 
Scullin Steel; Swan Rubber; Udylite 
Corporation; United States Shoe. 

Sept. 16: Chicago Corporation; Game- 
well Co.; Goodman Manufacturing; 
James Manufacturing; Reliance Varnish; 
Torrington Manufacturing; United Spe- 
cialties; Woodward & Lothrop. 

Sept. 19: Amerada Petroleum; Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power; Cohen (Dan); 
Detroit Edison; Hussmann Refrigerator: 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber; Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper; National Chemical & 
Manufacturing; Penmans Limited; Plas- 
tic Wire & Cable; Rohr Aircraft; South- 
ern Colorado Power; Sterchi Bros. 
Stores. 


Sept. 20: American Book; American 
Sumatra Tobacco; California Portland 
Cement; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway; Chicago Railway Equipment; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway; Federal Paper Board; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber; Gimbel Bros.; 
Island Creek Coal; Kendall Refining; 
King-Seeley; Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; Pond Creek Poca- 
hontas; Savage Industries; Scott Paper; 
Super Mold; United Milk Products; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway; Whit- 
ing Corporation. 

Sept. 21: American Natural Gas; At- 
lantic Refining; Celotex; Dodge Man- 
ufacturing; Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph; General Baking; Kansas City 
Structural Steel; Lehman Corporation; 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line; Mon- 
tana Power; Northern States Power 
(Minn.); Oilgear Co.; Orangeburg Man- 
ufacturing; Owens-Corning Fiberglas; 
Quaker Oats; Texas & Pacific Railway; 
Towle Manufacturing; Towmotor Cor- 
poration; United Cigar-Whelan Stores; 
United Drill & Tool; West Kentucky 
Coal. 

Sept. 22: American-Marietta; Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton; Baldwin Rubber; 
Bliss (E. W.); Consumers Power; De- 
troit Gasket & Manufacturing; Diamond 
Match; Erie Forge & Steel; Hoe (R.); 
Morrell (John); National Airlines; Nep- 
tune Meter; Northern Pacific Railway; 
Portland Gas Light; Reliance Electric & 
Engineering; Rich’s Inc. 

Sept. 23: Delaware Power & Light; 
Dominion Steel & Coal; Falstaff Brew- 
ing; Gardner-Denver; General Instru- 
ment; General Motors; Hayes Manufac- 
turing; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad; National Manufac- 
turers & Stores; Okonite Co. 


Dividend News 


First National City Bank: Increased 
the quarterly rate from 60 cents to 65 
cents payable November 1 to stock of 
record October 7. 

Curtis Manufacturing: Paying 50 cents 
September 26 to holders of record Sep- 
eo ga 9. Previously paid 40 cents May, 

Je 

Indianapolis Power & Light: Raised 
the payment to 35 cents from 30 cents 


payable October 14 to holders of record 


October 3. 


Interlake SS: Paying 50 cents Septem- 
ber 30 to stock of record September 20. 
Paid 25 cents July, 1955. 











NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


135" DIVIDEND DECLARATION 


The Board of Directors of this com- 
pany today declared a cash divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50¢) a share 
on the capital stock. This cash divi- 
dend will be paid September 30, 
1955 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 
12, 1955. 


Treasurer 
September 6, 1955 








RADIO CORPORATION 


(E» OF AMERICA 
ay 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


8712 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
October 1, 1955 to December 31, 
1955, payable January 3, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 12, 1955. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 24, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1955. 

ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., September 2, 1955 
are Se 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 






mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
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Mead Corporation rere 13 25 30% 23% 23% 17% 32% we ea soe 
re 8 12% 183% 16% 15 12% 1434 Re roe er seat 

(After 20% stk. Div. TM op cecoess Pee eae rae beriee ree sieinis 243@ 32% 2834 29% 57% 
December, 1950) ......... eS ere i SERS ro ou: eae ee 20% 23% 22% 21% 27% 
Earnings ..... $0.79 $0.85 $3.38 $5.86 $5.09 $3.28 $5.71 $5.16 $4.97 $4.41 $4.62 

Dividends .... 0.48 0.56 0.92 1.24 1.60 1.20 p1.76 2.00 1.60 £1.65 p1.85 

Melville Shoe | eee 38% 4734 59% es te ee ed . ees we 
TIO asceccaeas 31% 35 43 Aa Siaseee Sar shave % sare oe ee 

(After 2-for-1 split eee tine ae 2634 25% 25 27 27% 6% 26% 28% 32% 
Aspust, 1945) .......<.<: LS rere ck Sosim 20% 20 20% 20% 21% 2214 23% 26% 27% 
Farnings ..... $0.92 $1.04 $1.73 $2.45 $2.64 $2.37 $2.22 $2.00 $1.91 $2.02 $2.11 

Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 ‘ 1.80 




































































































Mengel Company (See 16% 295% 35% 24% 19% 13% 17% 21% 16 1434 30% 
~* 8% 1414 18 16 11% 7% 10% 14 12% 11% 11% 
Earnings ..... $1.72 $1.66 $2.91 $3.95 $3.12 D$0.36 $5.29 $3.11 $2.13 $2.30 $1.65 
Dividends .... 0.40 0.30 0.60 1.45 Liz5 0.75 1.05 175 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Mercantile Stores LS 94 282 eee oe sion dice bavete ews se jee susie 
ere 41 91 epi bate Pas ee Re dis os oa a 
(After 10-for-1 split BORO, Waxcasess ree 27% 35 19% 18% 15% 191% 22% 21% 19% 22% 
December, 1945) ........ Lo RES ee a ori 25% 18% 13% 12% 12% 14% 18 15% 15% 17% 
(a)Earnines ..... $1.18 $1.21 $3.14 $3.47 $3.44 $2.42 $3.45 $2.10 $2.39 $2.43 $2.45 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 25 1,25 1:25 
Merck & Co. eee ee —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 77 6534 65% sioner ate ae Sues es 
ese) : May, 1946 a 4314 5634 Phe ne: 53 a 
(After 2-for-1 split OO SS ree os es Rsaiboe A iteoe stare 4334 66% 110% Bets shee oe 
April, 1949 and SO eee nee iinet Soe oe Pete 27 3934 60 er ee Syiatee 
3-for-1 split Ll. ee ee se PSR ots otek sears Saree 3934 35% 25% 2334 
I ROWED aoca Sek bvacete LO Oe eer yates ae Sig waa Savane etait 28% ae 17 17% 
Earnings $0.29 $0.32 $0.85 $0.89 $1.22 $0.93 $1.49 $1.62 $1.01 $0.96 $1.09 
Dividends 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.34 0.48 0.60 0.67 0.77 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Mergenthaler Linotype [eee 66% 86% 79% 62 54 59 7A ¥ fe Sa rete a ac 
LO eS rae 4714 64% 49 431 4114 42% 45 633% setae Sire arecete 
(After 2-for-1 split SARMMA Scgs¢ soc mena ei ia eae ae aes ree 3334 335% 31 49% 
DE; TOSIP? si csnnsece EO RE ee eerie oe aise er pares prereus ict 26% 28 25 26 
(j) Earnings ..... $3.69 $3.06 $0.88 $2.77 $4.62 $7.11 $4.00 $4.26 $3.41 $3.50 $4.04 
Dividends .... 2.50 2-25 0.88 1.87 2.43 3.00 2.50 2.65 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott High ......... 14% 22% 26% 22y% 2734 2314 3414 ee are eda ones 
(After 40% stk. div.  cecwascacs 6 13% 14% 15% 17% 18 2038 nee piotane ak ewiale 
eres = ROM <6c6555%5 eae slelets Scie Sevens amie or 2434 31% 28% 31 28% 
(Adjusted for 25% stock Low .......... aes tn ee sets ete ae 21 21% 22 ye) 21% 
div. January, 1954)...... Earnings ..... $0.65 $0.34 $1.51 $3.39 $2.38 $1.39 $4.80 S357 T$2.98 7$4.16 $1.46 
Dividends .... None None 0.28 0.82 0.91 0.91 1.98 p1.36 1.60 2.00 2.00 
Mesta Machine UP Sree 38 56 611% 471% 4434 40 4934 56 541% 39% 41% 
TES cavesaand 27 27 397% 35% 3534 30% 37% 4734 3714 28 28% 
Earnings ..... $2.96 $3.15 $2.57 $3.03 $5.03 $5.30 $5.60 $3.81 $2.71 $3.50 $5.38 
Dividends .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Miami Copper BORO wen cece 8% 1434 1834 18% 195% 1434 19% 2334 267% 29% 36% 
eS oe 6 7% 10% 1234 13 8% 13 16% 20 18% 22% 
§ Earnings ..... $0.96 $1.37 $2.95 $4.36 $3.05 $3.06 $2.21 $4.13 $3.54 $5.12 $3.10 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 25 175 LI3 145 tA fe 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Middle South Utilities LE ee -Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 18% 2034 22% 28% 27% 32% 
Sir. couswees May, 1949 14% 15 39 20% 2234 26% 
Earnings ..... $0.81 $0.96 $1.48 $1.51 $1.87 t$1.23 $1.82 $1.81 $1.86 $2.06 $2.13 
Dividends Initial payment October 1 ———— 0.27% 1.10 1.20 Bee 1.37% 1.424% 
Midland Steel Products BRB ac ecenkics 39 6314 62% 4514 51% 49% er ae ioe sis ois 
ee 27% 35 32 29% 35 41 er rete a nae ee 
(After 2-for-1 split ee arene 2 sie oe be aie Rees 34 5434 483 463% 46% 40% 
PT, AOD ovsscnsccucke J re cane new ee ee pete 18% 28% 39 39% 29% 30 
Earnings ..... $1.81 $1.81 $1.45 $5.61 $10.66 $9.53 $13.13 $8.20 $7.19 $4.61 $3.91 
Dividends .... 1.06 100 1.00 2.00 3.50 5.00 6.7 4.50 4.00 3.00 3.00 
Midwest Oil JU Sasa ——— ——TListed N. Y. Stock Exchange — a — 30% 24% 295% 
MIO iss caren January, 1952 —_——_ ~ — 20 21% 21 
tEarnings ..... $0.77 $0.75 $1.11 $1.60 $2.53 $1.98 $2.06 $2.00 $1.98 $2.10 $2.15 
EDividends .... 0.58 0.58 0.69 0.89 1.43 1.41 1.39 E37 p1.05 1.40 1.40 
Minerals & Chemicals eae ee - —- —_—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ——— _ 
1 eee July, 1955 
jEarnings ..... re $0.35 $0.70 $0.76 $0.67 $0.64 $0.69 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 None None None p0.10 
Minneapolis-Honey well 1 SS ree 8334 ns seats re siscied pate ae 
Regulator RO iahestanakicur 63% ae ee ee. feos ree Rae Sebi aaeie satel San 
(After 2-for-1 split BNR Sinica osecas 46 58% 68% 66% 5634 63% 74% ee ae waists age 
March, 1986) ........0c0ss. ee eee 36% 4214 45 47% 42% 43% 61 — fave Pee Tr 
(After 3-for-1 split SGI cociwascs oe sais nies a says Brats’ 4214 56% 62% 68% 109% 
March, 1958) ........... OO ee 5 aan Sree Ss ee ndaxete See miereia Re 4144 4534 53% 67 
Earnings ..... $0.59 $0.62 $0.96 $1.27 $1.12 $1.51 $2.39 $1.58 $1.50 $1.65 $2.42 
(Dividends .... 0.31 0.31 0.45 0.50 0.62% 0.56% 1.2414 1.12% 1.12% 1.12% 1.30 
Minneapolis-Moline PA ro Sh alsin 9% 133% 19% 15 18% 143% 21 273% 24% 19% 14% 
WW coskeasiaes 6% 7% 8Y% 7 10% 10% 9% 18% 16 8% 9% 
(k) Earnings ..... $0.76 $0.44 $1.27 $5.03 $7.17 $7.20 $8.03 $5.30 $4.31 $1.71 D$0.67 
Dividends — Initial payment May 15 0.90 1.20 1.60 1.60 1.20 None 
Minneapolis & St. Louis rr 5834 75 93 eee =p tees 
(After 4-for-2 split Ee 46 53 36% pean eens panes ston Boge je Peete ae 
November, 1946) ........ eee ee Z 14% 15% 16 12% 17% 213% 17% 24 *26 
(Adjusted for 3344% stock Low .......... eae eta 1034 10% 11 10% 10% 1334 13% 16% *20% 
div. May, 1954) ......... Earnings ..... $2.10 $0.72 $0.55 $2.44 $2.77 $1.64 $3.47 $2.08 $2.63 $2.44 $2.02 
Dividends .... 0.38 0.75 0.38 0.94 0.94 0.73 0.94 1.20 0.90 1.20 1.18 
a—12 months ended Jan. 31 following year. j—12 months ended Sept. 30. k—i2 months ended Oct. 31. p—Also paid stock. t—7 months to Dec. 31. 
D—Deficit. *Price range before stock dividend 29%4-20.  +Pro-forma. Combined carnings of predecessor companies through 1951. §Before deprecia- 


tion and/or depletion, {Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1955. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 














DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
purchased before ex- -dividend date, which 
normally is three days before the record 


date. 
Company 
Allied Products ...... Qo0c 
Amer. Air Filter...... Q35c 
eg 2 eres Q$1.75 
ee eer ee Q1834c 
Amer. Crystal Sugar. .Q30c 
American Snuff ........ 60c 


ne hawk aewe ccs 20c 


Beatrice Foods ........ 55c 
Bendix Aviation ...... Q50c 
Black & Decker....... Q50c 
Borg (Geo. W.)........ 45c 
Burroughs Corp. ....... 25c 
Calgary & Edmonton. .*S5c 
Campbell Soup ...... 37 ce 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar. ..25¢ 


Delaware & Hudson..... $1 


i errr Q5c 
Emerson Elec. Mfg... .Q35c 
General Controls ..... Q20c 
Heller (Walter E.)...Q20c 


Helme (Geo. W.)....Q40c 
ere 30c 

ee Q04334c 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt..35c 


Interlake Steamship ....50c 
International Shoe ....Q60c 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
DE 2tiiinenekdend ane 30¢ 
>. So Peers Q$1.25 
DO S555 o8..6..65. Q$1.41 
Fg tere 25c 
Letina COP. 6. .6ec ces 10c 
Maine Public Service. ..27c 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


 Sisisiecnces Q35 
Montgomery Ward & 
i seen taNceeras Q75c 
Pe Gh Pickvnctwes Q$1.75 
Mueller Brass ........ 40c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro.. .60c 
National Linen Serv.....20c 
North Amer. Rayon... .75c 


Parker Rust Proof..Q62% 


DE nSahaaaue eke e aden E75c 
ye eee Q20c 
Pratt & Lambert........ 75c 
St. Joseph Light & 

PE tévvewdvonae FO33c 
San Diego Gas & 

. Ndanecedswunes Q20c 


Scranton Electric 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas 


<r 25c 

ie. re Q$1.25 
Thor Power Tool..... 040c 
UB. FO ci ince Q50c 
United Merchants & 

Manufacturers ..... Q25c 


Weston (Geo.) Ltd.....*25c¢ 
West Penn Electric.. 032%4c 
West Penn Power....... 60c 
West Va. Water Serv..Q35c 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg..Q50c 


Wheeling Steel ...... Q75c 
> | are Q$1.25 
Woodley Petroleum ..12%4c 
Stock 
Black & Decker........ 5% 
White Motor ......... 15% 
Omitted 


Allied Paper Mills. 


*Canadian currency. 
rect amount. E— 
annual. 
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Pay- 
able 


9-26 
10- 


Record 


Date 
9-14 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-19 
9- 8 
9- 1 
9-15 
9-10 
9-12 
9-20 
9-23 
9-16 

10- 4 
9-30 
9-12 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-13 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 3 
9-20 
9-15 


9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-13 
9-15 
9-16 


9-13 


9- 9 
9- 9 
9-16 
9-12 
9-14 
9-15 
9-16 
9-16 
9-15 
9-13 
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Semi- 


PERSONAL 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 














EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 

mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial end 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck. They depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 52 years, through booms and depressions, our organi- 
zation has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


OI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


( Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0) Safety 
REE shken ss ccassgacucensss er eee eT TTT ye reTT TT eT TTT CT TTT TTT TT ewas 
ADDRESS eeoeesereseeeeeseeses SoCo eeseeseseeseeeseseseFeseesesees (Sept. 14) 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 









The Electric Auto-Lite Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Ohio, acquiring an estab- 
lished business. Office: Champlain & Chestnut 
Streets, Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: 
about 15,900. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable). $34,312,000 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 1,600,990 shares 


Business: Largest independent manu- 
facturer of motor lighting, starting and 
ignition equipment; also a major factor 
in storage batteries, auto parts and air- 
craft and marine instruments. Of total 
sales 64% are original equipment, 
27.5% for replacement and service, the 


latter largely through Auto-Lite and 
Presto-Lite service stations. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $72.2 million; ratio, 
3.8-to-1; cash, $17.5 million; market- 
able securities, $6.6 million. Book value 
of stock, $60.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-33 
and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s above-average 
industry record reflects its growing 
stake in the more stable replacement 
market. However, future results will 


still be affected importantly by the rate 
of automobile output by Chrysler, its 
principal sales outlet. 


Comment: 


Stock ranks among the 





better issues in the auto parts group. 


DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.... $8.16 $3.00 56 —39% 
1949.... “TBS 3.00 45%—33 % 
1950.... *11.15 3.75 494%4—38% 
1951.... 7.47 3.00 545¢.—44%4 
1952.. 6.55 3.00 55 5—44% 
1958.... 6.73 $3.00 57 —39% 
1954.... §0.45 1.50 45%—33 

1955.... (891 #150 #53 —35% 





*After loss on sale of assets $0.11 in 1949, 
profit $0.99 in 1950. Including $0.54 prior 
years tax refund. {Paid stock dividends: 5% 
in 1953, 2% in 1954. §Including $1.84 tax carry- 
back credit. {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.49 
in like 1954 period. #To September 7. 








Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1916, Ontario, as consolidation of 
three companies including Hollinger Gold Mines, 
Ltd., Formed in 1910. Offies: 44 King St., W., 
Toronto 1, Ont. and Timmins, Ont. Annual 
meeting: At call of directors (April 8 in 1954). 
Number of stoekholders: 10,393. 


Capitalization: 
Lane REN MOE 6 bxn ces wea Wesupscae cen None 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 4,920,000 shares 


Business: Canada’s largest gold mine, 
with properties principally in the Por- 
cupine District of Ontario. Ore re- 
serves on December 31, 1954, including 
the Ross mine, consisted of 4.6 million 
tons, averaging 0.308 ozs. of gold per 
ton. Controls, with M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany participating, Labrador Mining 
& Exploration (137 million tons iron 


ore proven in Labrador) and Hol- 
linger North Shore Exploration (281 
million tons iron ore proven in Que- 
bec); a participant, with several lead- 
ing steel companies, in Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada (418 million tons iron ore 
proven in Labrador). 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954 (Canadian cur- 
rency), $5.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; 
cash, $1.0 million; Gov’ts and munici- 
pals, $1.1 million; other marketable 
securities, $1.7 million; bullion, $225,- 
702. Book value of stock, $7.91 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to 
date. 

Outlook: Although company has a 
good record as a gold producer and is 
amply financed, growth potential de- 





pends on development of substantial 
earning power from its iron ore inter- 
ests in Labrador and Quebec. 

Comment: Stock is essentially a 
growth speculation. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Year ended Dec. 31: 


*+Earnings *t{Dividends §Price Range 


1948.... $0.38 $0.24 11%— 7% 
1949.... 0.87 0.24 11 —T7% 
1950..... 0.51 0.24 10%— 7% 
1951.... 0.30 0.18 16%— 9% 
1952.... 0.39 0.24 18%—13% 
1953.... 0.15 0.24 164—11% 
1954.... 0.45 0.24 19%z—12% 
1955.... N.R. y0.18 y25%—15% 





*In Canadian currency. {Before | depletion. 
tLess 15% non-resident tax. §American Stock 
Exchange. N.R.—Not reported for interim peri- 
ods. y—To September 7. 





Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1846, Pennsylvania. Office: 143 
Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y., and 425 
Brighton Street, Bethlehem, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders, 5,998. 


Capitalization: 
Oe Sn $85,329,614 
Capital stock (no par)......... 71,497,050 shares 





+Pennsylvania Railroad indirectly owns 642,- 


016 shares (42.9%) which are independently 
trusteed. 
Business: Operates 1,154 miles of 


road, extending from New York City 
and Jersey City to Buffalo and Nia- 
gara Falls, through important manu- 
facturing districts of New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania and western New 
York State. Serves the anthracite 
producing territory of Pennsylvania. 


The entire main line is double track. 
In 1954, anthracite represented about 
18.3% of freight tonnage and 13.4% 
of freight revenue vs. 16% and 11.8% 
respectively, in 1953. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $12.5 million; ratio, 
2.6-to-1; cash and special deposits, $8.8 
million; temporary cash investments, 
$4.0 million. Book value of stock, $79.94 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 
1893; 1904-1931 and 1954 to date. 


Outlook: Satisfactory operations 
should be possible during the period 
immediately ahead, but the longer term 
outlook is clouded by the system’s de- 
pendence upon anthracite traffic. In- 
creasing industrialization along the 


1858- 


road’s lines as well as debt reduction 
and modernization of properties are 
favorable factors. 

Comment: Shares are definitely spec- 
ulative. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948... $2.74 None 84%4— 4% 
1949... 0.14 None 55%— 3% 
1950... *1.53 None 14 —4% 
1951... *2.00 None 154%4— 8% 
1952... *1.52 None 20%—14 
19538... *8.62 None 225%—14 
1954... *0.04 $1.20 20%—13 
1955... 72.48 0.90 %+25%—18% 





*After bond sinking funds, $1.77 in 1950, 
$2.38 in 1951, $1.92 in 1952, $1.57 in 1953, 
$1.21 in 1954; after non-recurring depreciation 
charge $0.55 in 1954. ¢Six months to June 30 
vs. $0.44 in like 1954 period. tTo September 7. 





A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1939, Delaware; established 1876. 
Office: Chiccpee, Mass., and 19 Beekman Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday after first Sunday in February. Num- 
ber of stockholders: 2,425. 


Capitalization: 
Lon GRAB os icc dee thes $2,502,800 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 540,692 shares 


Business: The leading domestic manu- 
facturer of athletic goods and equip- 
ment. Supplies official equipment to 
major baseball leagues. Athletic goods 
are sold principally at wholesale. Trade 
names Spalding, Reach and Wright & 
Ditson. About 70% of sales are of own 
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products, remainder related lines of 
other companies. Also makes children’s 
Tinkertoy building units. Considering 
purchase of Rawlings Manufacturing 
Co., making some sporting goods Spald- 
ing does not handle. - 

Financial Position: Working capital 
October 31, 1954, $9.7 million; ratio, 
4.1-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; inventories, 
$8.0 million. Book value of stock, $20.34 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on pres- 
ent stock 1945 to date. 


Outlook: Population growth and 


greater leisure time are favorable sales | 


factors, but operations will continue to 
reflect the level of disposable income, 


and keen competition will restrict profit 
margins. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 
DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31: -—Calendar Years——, 

Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $2.95 $1.50 20%—12% 
1949... 1.81 1.00 13%—10% 
1960.... 842 1.50 14%—10% 
EOD... Zee 1.50 17%—13% 
wee.... OB 1.00 146 —11% 
1953.... 1.80  *1.00 15%—11% 
ige4.... 2a 1.00 163%—12% 
1955.... $1.29 *$0.50 $24%—15% 





*Paid stock dividends: 2% in 19538, 2% and 
3% in 1955. +Nine months to July 31 vs. $1.12 
in like 1953-54 period. {To September 7. 
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Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1911, Canada; organized 1904. 
Office: Toronto, Ont. Annual meeting: Last 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders: 
A and B (combined), 138,316. 

Capitalization: 

Long GR GG op dace cw ccevccs None 
*Class A common stock (no par) .1,588,960 shares 
*Class B common stock (nopar). 70,000 shares 


*Voting power restricted to “‘B” stock, other- 
wise issues rank equally. 


Business: Manufactures Ford, Mon- 
arch, Mercury and Meteor passenger 
ears and Ford and Mercury trucks; 
sells Lincoln automobiles and vehicles 
produced by English Ford. Sells Ford 
and Fordson tractors and Dearborn 
farm equipment in Canada. Principal 





markets are in Canada, (about 85% of 
sales), New Zealand, South Africa, 
Australia, India, Malaya and United 
States of Indonesia. Unit sales of cars, 
trucks and tractors in 1954 totaled 
135,139 vs. 159,204 in 1953. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
(Canadian currency) December 31, 
1954, $31.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, 
$8.3 million; marketable securities, 
$13.4 million; inventories, $27.2 million. 
Book value of combined common stocks, 
$79.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Dividends paid 
1905; 1908-12; 1914-15; 1917-27; 1930- 
31, and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Indicated continuation of 
vigorous growth of the Canadian econ- 
omy is an important favorable factor, 
although company’s sales and earnings 


doubtless will tend to follow a cyclical 
pattern. 

Comment: Shares are speculative, but 
represent a growth situation. 


DATA ON CLASS A STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


*Earnings jDividends tPrice Range 


1948.... §$4.80 $2.00 23144—16% 
1949.... 10.40 2.00 21%—17% 
1950.... 11.85 3.00 52%—21 
1951.... 8.97 3.50 66%—40% 
19562.... 9.25 3.00 68 —50 
1953.... 12.07 3.00 694%4—59 
1954.... 8.59 4.25 114%—65% 
1955.... N.R. #3.75#14142—102% 








*On combined A and B stocks; in Canadian 
currency. Dividends paid in Canadian funds 
and subject to 15% non-resident tax. jfAmeri- 
can Stock Exchange. §After $0.61 inventory re- 
serves. N.R.—Not reported for interim periods. 
To September 7. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





Incorporated: 1898, Ohio; reorganized 1921. 
Office: 1144 East Market Street, Akron 16, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders: 41,152. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable) $299,095,000 
Common stock ($5 par)........ 10,069,523 shares 


Minority interest $18,133,879 


Business: A leading manufacturer of 
tires and tubes (about 70% of its total 
revenue). Other products include Air- 
foam cushioning, belting, flooring, rub- 
ber and Neolite soles and heels, Pliofilm 
and plastic lines. Subsidiaries build 
lighter-than-air craft and manufacture 
chemicals. The aircraft subsidiary con- 
fines itself to defense production of 


sub-assemblies, fuel tanks, aircraft 
wheels and brakes, guided missiles, 
radar equipment, etc. Goodyear Atomic 
Corp. will operate a huge new uranium 
separation plant for AEC. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $413.1 million; ratio, 
5.3-to-1; cash, $59.2 million; inven- 
tories, $271.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $36.21 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on com- 
mon 1929-32; 1937 to date. 


Outlook: While new-equipment tire 
sales will continue to vary according 
to new-car production, wider margin 
replacement business should hold up 
well; and growth potentialities of new 
lines suggest further extension of the 
basic longer term uptrend in earnings. 


Comment: Common 
man’s growth situation. 
*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


is a business- 








jEarn- itEarn- Divi- 

ings ings dends Price Range 
1948. $3.10 $2.37 $0.92% 11% 9 
1949. 239 1.94 0.92% 10%— 7% 
1950. 4.79 3.61 1.15% 15%—10% 
1951. 4.59 3.78 1.89% 23%—15% 
1952. 4.59 4.03 §1.45% 25%—18% 
1953. 5.28 5.14 §1.50 2742—21% 
1954. 4.81 5.04 1.62% 545¢.—26% 
1955. 92.98 2.98 +£1.50 #66144—50% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1951 and 
1955 and all stock dividends. Before contin- 
gency, inventory, foreign investment and unre- 
mitted foreign exchange reserves (credit in 
1954). tAfter such reserves. §Paid stock divi- 
dends: 5% in 1952, 3% in 1953. {Six months 
to June 30 vs. $2.56 in like 1954 period. #+To 
September 7. 





Hershey Chocolate Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware; established 1893. 
Office: Hershey, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, about 3,880; common, 8,740. 


Capitalization: 
Lit WR Gils sckb cccceaeses ue None 
*Preferred stock 444% series A 

(RE EY iweb sae Fhs0s cccudss 222,092 shares 
Common stock (no par)........ 72,399,251 shares 


*Callable for sinking fund at $50.75 through 
1957, less $0.25 each four years to $50 after 
1965; otherwise at $52.25 through 1955, less 
$0.25 each year to $51 after 1959. Milton 
Hershey school holds 1,670,477 shares (69%). 


Business: Company is the largest do- 
mestic producer of chocolate and cocoa 
products, including milk chocolate, al- 


mond bars, breakfast cocoa, chocolate 
syrup for soda fountains, and chocolate 
for confectionery and baking trades. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $47.9 million; ratio, 
13.0-to-1; cash, $8.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million; inventories, $34.5 
million. Book value of common stock, 
$21.77 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred, regular; 
common, 1930 to date. 


Outlook: Competition is keen but 
company occupies a strong competitive 
position and (despite little advertising) 
leads the industry in sales. Wide fluctu- 
ations in prices and supplies of cocoa 
beans require large inventories. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment 
grade; common is attractive for in- 
come. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


*Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.. $4.80 $2.98 $2.00 30%—25% 
1949.. 6.22 622 2.25 45 —26% 
1950.. 5.46 5.46 2.87% 48 —34 

1951.. 3.66 3.66 §2.00 44%—37% 
1952.. 3.81 3.81 §2.00 42%—37% 
1953.. 3.92 3.92 2.50 44%—37% 
1954.. 2.75 2.75 2.00 50 —38% 
1955.. $1.81 $1.81 91.50 48%—40 





*First column before inventory reserve and 
other non-recurring adjustments; second column 
after such adjustments. §$Plus 2% stock dividend. 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.19 in like 1954 
period. To September 7. 





Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. 





Incorporated: 1929, Pennsylvania; established 
1897. Office: 2719 Preble Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 
April. Number of stockholders: 11,065. 
Capitalization: 

oe Bice Bn ere None 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,479,717 shares 


Business: One of the larger manufac- 
turers of bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, 
rods and related items. Also makes 
Pipe thread protectors, and dowels for 
railroad ties. Railroads normally ac- 
count for about 30% of sales, miscel- 
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laneous industries about 35%, jobbers 
about 15% and building trades the re- 
mainder. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $6.9 million; ratio, 
5.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 mil- 
lion; inventories, $4.8 million. Book 
value of stock, $9.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by com- 
pany and predecessor 1927-31, 1936-37 
and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Trade position is strong 
but profit margins are narrow because 
of highly competitive nature of busi- 
ness. Sales volume, an important de- 
terminant of profits, is closely geared 


to level of industrial activity. 
Comment: Stock is a business cycle 
issue. 
DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 





1948.... $1.98 $1.10 — 1% 
1949.... 0.88 0.70 85— 6% 
Beas! BBS 1.00 93%— 7 
Ee@esda<, abe 1.00 11 — 8% 
1952.... 0.93 0.75 10%— 8 
1963.... 0.78 0.60 9%— 6% 
1954.... *0.26 0.60 8%4— 6% 
1955.... 70.33 +0.30 t8%— 7% 
*After $0.13 net special charges (vacation 


costs, etec.). ~Six months to June 30 vs. $0.31 
in like 1954 period. tTo September 7. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 






























Free Booklet Department 
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Pacific Coast Utility—New appraisal of a 
leading electric power company in the North- 
west with particular reference to the status of 
its common stock. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financiai and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Dividend Champions—A circular listing 297 
common stocks listed on the NYSE which have 
long unbroken dividend records, recent prices, 
current return and up-to-date dividend data 
for each stock. 


Success—This 12-page booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the spring- 
board to executive success and describes how 
busy men can increase their capacity to get 
things done. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the “FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Electronic Controls for Business—An illustrated 
brochure describing how a central control 
system will operate automatically more than 
forty separate functions in an office building, 
factory or manufacturing plant. 


Annual Reports—Three reprints available: 
(1) How to Prepare a Modernized Annual 
Report; (2) How Annual Reports Are Judged; 
and (3) Annua! Reports: How, They Shape 
Up Today. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," ''Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities.” 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
development in duplicating equipment. 


Textile Leader—lllustrated brochure discussing 
a new textile leader, which has come as the 
result of a merger of several companies in 
allied fields—net profits for the current fiscal 


year are projected as double those for 1954. 
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1 
Adjusted for 1947-49 = 100 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 J) F MAM JY J AS ON OD 
: a Am ‘ 1954 
Trade Indicators =e man tas fa 
TElectric Cutout. CWE) 066. ssc s asc ccensvcuse 10,812 9,087 10,706 8,808 
Mreietet Car LeQi bas cc ccccievcccisace dees 780,863 791,977 +784,000 601,525 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 90.6 93.4 93.8 64.0 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 136.1 140.4 140.9 94.9 
a 1954 
Aug. 17 Aug. 24 Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
{Commercial Loans ...... { Federal Reserve ) 23,940 24,050 $24,159 $20,798 
{Total Brokers’ Loans ....4 Bank Members | 3,755 3,602 3,651 3,132 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 55,645 55,669 55,880 54,066 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,941 1,805 1,773 1,613 
{000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones ——_- - ——_——_ —185—______—- —_——_ 
Averages: Aug. 31 Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 5 ~ Sept. 6 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 468.18 469.63 472.53 | 476.24 476.24 388.20 
20 Railroads ... 157.14 156.93 157.40 Exchange 158.94 163.26 137.84 
15 Utilities 66.10 66.22 66.30 Closed 66.43 66.68 61.76 
65 Stocks ...... 167.79 168.06 168.31 | 170.06 170.06 144.39 
° ~1955 ‘ 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug. 31 Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 5 Sept. 6 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 1,850 1,860 1,700 2,360 
SES INS. he acer suey ones 1,129 1,135 1,125 1,162 
Number of Advances................ 569 498 565 561 
Number of Declines................- 318 390 302 353 
Number Unchanged. .......06.5.444.; 242 247 258 Exchange 248 
New Fea Wes oibka koi dos sasdcdncs 41 57 47 Closed 65 
ee rer 5 7 5 5 
Bend Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 98.41 98.39 98.42 | 98.38 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,760 $4,481 $4,340 | $4,450 
ipitntcre ametnssie a ‘ ———-1955 —__, 
*}Price-Earnings Ratios: Aug. 3. “Aue. 10 Aug.17. Aug.24 Aug. 31 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 13.19 12.74 11.99 12.21 12.40 13.71 11.21 
20 Railroads ....... 8.56 8.26 8.06 8.25 8.22 11.74 8.06 
OO TIGERS. oo ccccs 16.10 15.95 15.85 15.95 15.96 16.50 15.15 
*tCommon Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 3.61% 384% 384% 3.77% 3.72% 4.38% 349% | 
20 Railroads ....... 469 487 479 471 = 4.25 518 4.45 
20 UGities ......... 4.45 4.49 4.46 4.43 4.43 4.65 4.43 
OO Sheths .....scc0 3.75 3.95 3.94 3.88 3.84 4.44 3.64 
*Average Bond Yields 
pt On me oer 3.069 3.100 3.112 3.122 3.122 3.122 2.879 
eee ee. 3.288 3.316 3.330 3.351 3.355 3.355 3.151 
se PET ere Pee 3.548 3.549 3.552 3.564 3.558 3.564 3.471 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. +For latest figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 6, 1955 


Rhodesian Selection Trust 
ROG UNOS TOON aca hididsckessacaccs 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 
Boeing Airplane 
ES G.  svicenteena cess eees taieeksn 
Armour & Company 
DN Gs eM SS gia i dsind need eucanen 
Creme)  DPPNNNOR sis ik esis sc vdnscacdss 
Texas Gulf Producing 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


eee eee eee ene eee 


eee ree eee eee eee ee ees eeee 


ee ee ey 


Ceres eee e eee ee eeees 


Ce 





Shares Closing ——_, Net 

Traded Aug. 30 Sept. 6 Change 
167,800 7% 8 + % 
107,500 5534 57% +2 

80,000 1785% 178% —% 
73,000 623% 67 +45 
65,200 24 245% + % 
64,300 143% 1534 +13% 
62,700 10% 11% + % 
59,600 573% 603% +25% 
53,900 325% 335% 1 

50,800 27% 27% +% 
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Youll find him at sea in the atomic sub- 
. . aloft in a B-47 bomber... 
and in the field with a “‘skysweeper”’ 
anti-aircraft battalion—the civilian field 


marine . 


engineer known to United States Armed 
Forces the world over as the Philco 
“TechRep”. 


The TechRep is an expert's expert on elec- 
tronics—a tigidly-selected and rigorously- 
trained combination of engineer, techni- 
cal man, and instructor. 


As an electronics systems engineer, he 
can take full command of any situation 
in planning, operational development, 
iield testing and evaluation, site survey- 
ing, installation, or overhaul. 


As a technical man, he can strip down, 
epair, and reassemble the most compli- 
ated of any of the fabulously complex 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE P kf | | CC© corporation 


WORLD WIDE 
ERVL 
Ww 


-- S 
he 


This Civilian Serves in the ARMY, 
NAVY and AIR FORCE! 


electronic military equipments in use 
today— regardless of make or manufacture. 


And as an instructor, he can quickly 
train both officer and enlisted personnel 
in repair and maintenance techniques for 
Communications, Radar, Fire Control, 
Sonar, Guided Missiles, Computers and 
other key electronic devices. 


The Philco TechRep’s importance to 
America’s over-all defense program is 
indicated by the presence today of more 
than 2,000 of these civilian experts on 
active duty with every field branch of 
the Services. 


They are under complete military control, 
and go where the Armed Forces go, 
even to the front. 


Some have given their lives on active 
duty. They and others have won 





citations. And more than 12,000 individ- 
ual letters of commendation have been 
received since the TechRep Division 
was started in 1941. 


As an original idea to meet the needs 
of the Armed Forces for trained engi- 
neers to cope with the flood of new 
electronic applications, Philco TechReps 
have been an overwhelming success. 


They have set a pattern for efficiency. 
They have eliminated duplication and 
improved performance. They have 
brought to military electronics standard- 
ization with flexibility. 


The result is something in which 
every citizen has a 
vital and lasting 
interest —more 


defense per dollar! 
































